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BUTBRATU BE. 


His name is blazed in many a distant land, 
By foreign tongues his magic words are scann’d; 





The following beautifully written tribute to’ the memory and genius of Sir 
Walter Scott is appended to the Syllabus of the Repton School, which is now 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


under the able superintendence of the Rev. John Heyrick Macauley, M.A. 


“Te quoque summa dies nigro submersit Averno ! 
Effugiunt avidos carmina sola rogos ; 

Ossa beata, precor, tacita requiescite in urna, 
Et sit humus cineri non onerosa tuo!” 


Is the voice hush’d, that late thy hills among, 
Romantic Scotia, breath’d the wizard song? 
Are the chords voiceless? and unstrung the lyre, 
And cold the hand, that woke the words of fire? 
Yes! widow'd Scotia, by that pensive sigh, 
Which Zephyr answers, as he murmurs by ; 

By that low sob, those stifled notes of wo, 

From listless T'weda’s mournful stream thet flow , 
By thine own tears, by Nature’s drooping head 
The tale is told, thy matchless son is dead ! 
Shall then thy harp, immortal Bard, no more 
Wake from repose, its magic sounds to pour? 
No more its strings to martial valour move, 

Or calm to Pity, or subdue to Love? 

Alas! e’en now, with envious ivy twin'd, 

It feebly echoes to the fitful wind ; 

O’er its dull maze the rustling breezes stray, 

As though in mock’ry of its former lay 

Hush’d are its notes—but shall no hymn be said? 
No requiem chanted o’er the mighty dead ? 
Shall the sad muse no grateful off ring bring, 
And shake no incense from her od’rous wing ? 


Yes! strike the chords, breathe forth the thrilling spell, 


Waft to his shade the sounds he loved so well, 
And, widowed nature, sigh a last adieu, 
And crown thy Poet with a Poet’s due.— 

But 'mid the throng, that sorrow o’er thy bier, 
Pour the sweet strain, and droop in sadness there, 
If artless hands a laurel chaplet twine, 

If a rude minstrel weave the mournful line, 
Receive, blest shade, the tribute of his lyre, 
Though thro’ its numbers breathe no poet’s fire, 
No melting strain to soothe thy list'ning ear, 
No homage worthy of thy honoured bier.— 
O! could my humble Muse, inspir’d by thee, 
Catch one faint spark of heav'nly minstrelsy, 
Draw from thy magic verse a nobler tone, 
And soar to heights, and splendour not her own ; 
Not fearful then her trembling strain should flow, 
. Lord of the Northern harp!’ whose mignty 6mus 
Or calmed or raised the passions at thy will, 
Beneath whose wand a new creation rife i 
With freshened beauty sprung to —— ll 
F’en vanquished Time his shadows rolles wien ode 
‘And the cold tomb gave up her meee prey 
ious Bard! thy giant course , ’ 
Aad geonch’d the splendour of thy dazzling ra 
Quench’d into death! yet not for thee we mourr 
Or fondly sorrow o'er thy laurell d a 
No! not for thee does tearful Scotia weep, 
Sad Tweda’s willows, or old E:lden ee cht 
But for these forms which, won from lime 8 long night, 
Rose at thy touch, enrobed in life and light— 
For them we mourn—their parting wings we see, 
Thy Fancy’s noble offspring—not for thee * 


Yet tho’ the magic of his spell is o'er, 
Tho’ the enchanter wave bis wand no more, 
His spirit lingers yet his wizard hand ie 
Hath stamp'd its impress on his native lane, 
Round his lov’d hills a glorious halo thrown, 
And grav'da Poet's dreatn on Caledon.— ; 
Yes! e’en far havent: tempest -beaten isles 
‘d ‘neath his touch, 
j narevert her rugged wilds a tale of love, _ 
Her rocks to wear the wreath his ee 
But ‘mid the tears for Minua's fate that ~*~ 
*Mid the fierce transports of impasstonec wo, 
Still mirth would glisten on the varied scene, 
Or ‘Terror quail at fateful Norna’s mien. 


Jor o’er fair England 
Teubl the triumphs of her boundless reign— ? 
There too her spell its sweet enchantment wrong " 
Thither her treasures brilliant fancy brought 4 
Again the lists with gorgeous splendour red 
The glist’ning trophies, and the deathful strife, 

The belted knights, the long array appear, 
And the proud ‘Templar shakes his thiraty 
er scene 


did his muse disdain 


spear. 


Turn we our gaze to where on yond 
oun the bright pageant of the Virgin Queen— 
No terrors there those peaceful champions wear, 
Bloodless the lists, unstained the victor's spear 5 
His only meed he seeks from beauty’s eye, 

Beauty, the watchword of his chivalry— 

Joyous the scene but wherefore sadly flow, ‘ . 
*Mid these bright scenes, the still, soft notes of wo: 
they flow, cold Liecester’s humble bride, 


For her 1 Liecester's 
victim of a Courtier’s pride, 


Unhappy 


Whom neither grace, nor beauty’s charms could save, 


i » rescue from th’ untimely grave.— 
Theos his proud works 5 but Scotia, chief to thee 
He poured the tribute of his minstrelsy, 

To thee, fair clime, bis early lyre was strung, 
His latest strain to thee, blest land, was sung— 

FE’en when he wandered on a foreign shore, 

To seek the health that should return no more— 

E’en then, to thee his wasting spirit clung, 

The name of “ Scotland” 

His only wish thy much-loved shore to gain, 

To fix his dving look on thee again, 

The land his childhood roani'd, 

The land his genius had immott 

All are his debtors! not that soil alone 

On which he shed a halo, all his own; 


alized ! 


and clad themselves in sinilee ; 


faltered on his tongue,— 


his manhood prized, 


O’er all extends the empire of his mind, 

Each thought ennobled, and each taste refin’d! 
His mirthful page e’en wan Disease can cheer, 
Breathe comfort’s balm in sad afiliction’s ear, 
Bid Misery’s child forg +t his weight of wo, 

And warm the sternest with Compassion’s glow! 
Be this his praise—with Shakspeare let him ride 
Upborne on Fame’s illimitable tide— 

With him on Memory’s fadeless tablet shine, 
Mankind his mourners, and the world his shrine! 


——- 
PASTIMES IN PARIS. 
National sports and pastimes may be said to arise out of circumstances of | 
climate and government; just as certain plants and trees are indigenous to the 
soil. Few of them will beartransplantation to other latitudes. The Montagnes | 
Russes, so appropriate to the frozen hills on the banks of the Neva, soon ceased 
to please, when represented by pullies and deal planks in the Jardin Beaujeu ; 
nor do the cricket-matches, made up by the English residents, at Rome, assimi- | 
late better with the fervid skies of Italy. Still less appropriate are the al fresco 
divertions we have introduced from southern climes into our own pluyiose island ; | 
the London edition of Tivoli too often betrays us 
“To misery and a wet Vauxhall!” 
But of all the taste now epidemic in Europe, commend us to the Anglomania 
of Paris! A French Duke, withthe “ ribands” in hand, and ‘+a team,” such as 
might evoke the shade of Sir John Lade to behold, cuts, if possible, a still more 
absurd figure than an English Duke shuffling through the graces of his ‘* Cara- 
her seul;"’ while a second rate French dandy, squaring his elbows to do the ho- 
nours of a tilbury (that rattles along the Avenue de Neuilly louder than any 
Bath stage that ever rumbled over the stones of Brentford) might afford a model 
for Liston when next he “jarveys” Mrs. Orger over the boards of the Olympic | 
theatre. Just now, too, when the thermometer stands at 28° (Reaumur) and | 
even the ices of Tortoni, like his Britannic Majesty’s Lower House, have lost 
thetr consistency, the Parisians, understanding the steeple-chases are common in | 
the neighbourhood of London during the month of May, must needs institute a | 
hurdle-race in the Bois de Boulogne. The hurdle-races of Paris, be it known to | 
the uninitiated, are matches performed upen the hardest gravel-road to be found 
within reach of the badauds of the French metropolis; a space of about two | 
miles being marked out for the course, across which, at stated intervals, barriers | 
are erected, about five feet in height. A hurdle-race, therefore, is siinply a gal- | 
lop along a turnpike-road, intersected by five-barred gates. Nothing can be more | 
disagreeable,—more dusty,—more dangerous! ‘The French exquisites, who 
usually visit London about the season of Epsom races, to make a bid at Tatter- 
sall’s and lounge in the Park (things which they imagine to constitute the chief | 
oceupation of an Englishman de bonne compagnie (!) having observed the rush 
that takes place from Tattenham corner to the winning stand among the sporting 
amateurs of the Derby, think it necessaiy to gallop as close as possible to the 
heels of the running horses in the hurdle-chase ; nay, the dust thus raised ap- 
pears to constitute part of the day. The britchkas and caléches of the belles of 
af —) Fysuseke a’ Antin, ranged in file at the extremity of the course, become 
morta erbault, is at length powdered like the touffes of her Excellency Ma- 
dame le Hon, the Belgian Ambassadress. 
hope = place on Wednesday last, four horses, three of 
eyBoymeur's ‘milord Bhmstied au he te written Ste te Pata) cline eae 
So de ne Mars ord Sémour as he is written down in Paris) came in first ; 
|‘ > Normandie’s, rode by that gentleman himself ina style that Ducrow 
ao bre al It 3 highly amusing. by the way, to observe with 
ene at eee = ve Gan ies o the Café de Paris assume the “* complement 
"of > distinguished Englishman. At one of Madame Appony’s balls } 
you will find, at least, “two Richmonds in the field,” two Castlereaghs, and 
ant afd l tdi a de Boulogne you will fancy yourself following 
eaten tans J ~ _ arc a hynne, instead of Gustave de This, or Alfred 
nee a . y 8 =~ m - of anreres fashion was borrowed from that | 
= — + edi Ayre te — ant Castes de Mornay ; but this is now exploded, 
Paste te on phew ste y . a de notaire and —— de coeffeur —ail 
bonnets which set Page. stooge F , as Pete mn have adopted the little straw | 
nae woul ao rene > a rs ial One litter when introduced, twenty years | 
belie coho roped '" A. uc . 83 7 ngoulsene 5 with the exception, that, 
Geieeas tines cmon o be sig s eeves and farthingale dresses in vogue, 
per work : - aoe — oy when forming pet of the English cos- 
euien a ~ > ad - é at er . es avec manches collantes. Dine at the 
termed ‘“ un Seaabtes ble.” saitin 1" aye pes ane te eo elegant at present 
(alé ine Pe oom , st ot - petit verre de Bitter, instead of the Par- 
or go into Bennis's lib : rw - th ri metre tr venestap by Tommy Moore ; 
will Ga0 the vasa pawl nk " entirely tenet: Galignani ,) and you 
nal (the Coury peck te poy ; oe asking eagerly for “* De Cort Shor- 
criginad es teat “ ) E oh * 1h ation approaches almost as near the 
ne A ~he : = a pages n o' rank, who have resided so long within 
ae edie ‘ “ - ban a rth have forfeited their national identity, 
ported ets 5 sb b teary yA pn yon qe of the last attaché im- 
The gardens of the Tuileries and Tivol ne tall he mr aren i 
environs of Paris have be " latte ty end aiid poled moyen lh atten g 
an n= tnd verte - . Ms y re nde red insupportable by swarins of beetles | 
ora sammie , whi “~ are cons i ere he the natives as de trés mauruise augure; | 
Amente tte ~~ ror ep we pore on recor¢ paving been preceded by a similar plague. lq 
proveaee.& mits + mag a - mium per bushel is offered for their destruction, as 
pag Ave ds “oe mes —— to the fruit Strawberries have heen abundant 
During the 9 B. yut the garde ns pre dict a total failure of the later fruits. 
b + much re gretted absence of Lady Granville, the gay circles haye 
Dam revived by the arrival of the Marchioness of Londonderry, Mrs. Dawson 
The Ht hey several other distinguished members of the English world of ton. 
ote de Bristol, as well as those of the Rue Rivoli and Castiglione, are | 
overflowing with English; and on the nights when “ Gustave” is represented | rm 
the opera is as full as in the month of February. Falcon is becoming almost as | v 
great a favourite as Taglioni: and Vaque-Moulin (who failed in England three : 
seasons ago) excites universal enthusiasm. ‘The favourite piece at the minor | 
theatres—next to those in which his Majesty the Citoyen des deur Mondes is | 
caricatured,—is ‘ Le{Camarade de lit; in which the present King of Sweden 1 
figures most royally drunk upon the stage, and “ Vive la République” is found * 
tattooed upon the Royal arm of Bernadotte! Léontine Fay has not ap eared 
in Paris since her marriage, and Madame Albert is just now absent. Sura very | 
clever actress, with whom the London public is at present unacquainted, Ma- 
pe Dejazet, constitutes the attraction of the ‘Theatre du Palais Royal. With ! 
Rama ehewruae @uusesne aaeeatis e voice, this lady approaches nearer to Mrs 
ye > actress it has been our fortune to see. Her So phie Ar- 
nould is the most perfect thing in its genre: its genre, however, like thes of all | * 
the pieces recently successful, being not exactly moral. 
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j that journey that we must all undertake. 
friends with the honest warmth of commencdatory trath; 
Claim that privilege for the dead,—a privilege 
pant to esicblish, when the just tribute 
Outpourings 0 a spirit that is overpowered by 
or blame fu 
are in the ¢ 


vacy, hac opportunities of appreciating t 


virtues that were beyond all praise, ancl good: 
a source of happiness, and, in death 


la curiosité.” He 
Frenchman is right. 
by its end.” 


because, were she visibly otherwise. it 
The French writer understood may! 


is but tuo true a satire on mea: for when love is over 
a! ’ 


true, it proves that love must 
never proceeds from any other feeling than selfishness 


———— 
disease ; on the contrary, we cease to apply remedies, and so Jet the evil in- 
| crease. So it is with human nature: by velieving ourselves devoted to selfish- 
| ness, we supinely sink into its withering and inglorious thraldom; when, by en- 
| couraging kindly affections, without analyzing their source, we strengthen and fix 
| them in the heart, and find their genial influence exteuding around, contributing 


| to the happiness and well-being of others, and reflecting back some portion to 


ourselves. Byron's heart is running to waste for want of being allowed to ex- 
pend itself on its fellow-creatures; it is naturally capacious, and teeming with 
affection; but the wourld!y wisdom he has acquired has checked its course, and 
it preys on his own happiness by reminding him continually of the aching void in 
his breast. With a contemptible opinion of human nature, he requires a perfecti- 
bility in the persons to whom he attaches himself, that those who think most 
highly of it never expect: he gets easily disgustec, and when once the persons 
fall short of his expectations, his feelings are thrown back on himself, and, in 
their re-action, create new bitterness. 1 have remarked to Byron that it strikes 
mie as a curious anomaly, that he, who thinks ill of mankind, should require more 
from it than do those who think well of it en masse; and that each new disap- 
pointment at discovery of baseness sends hin back to solitude with some of the 
feelings with which a savage creature would seck its lair; while those who judge 
it more favourably, instead of feeling bitterness at the disappointments we must 
all experience, more or less, when we have the weakness to depend wholly on 
others for happiness, smile at their own delusion, and biot out, as with a sponge, 
from memory, that such things were, and were most sweet while we believed 
them, and open a fresh account, a new leaf in the ledger of life, always indulging 
in the hope that it may not be balanced like the last. We should judge others 
not by self, fer that is deceptive, but by their general conduct and character. We- 
rarely do this, because that with /e bescin daimer, which all ardent minds have, 
we bestow our affections on the first person that chance throws in our path, and 
endow them with every good and noble quality, which qualities were unknown to 
them, and only existed in our imaginations. We discover, when too late, our 
own want of discrimination ; but, instead of blaming ourselves, we throw the 
whole censure on those whom we had over-rated, and declare war against the 
whole species because we had chosen ill, and ** loved not wisely, but too well.” 
When such disappointments occur,—and, alas! they are so freq@&nt as to enure 
us to them,—if we were to reflect on all the antecedent conduct and modes of 
thinking of those in whom we had “ garnered up our hearts,” we should find 
that ¢hey were in general consistent, and that we had indulged erroneous ex- 
pectations, from having formed too high an estimate of them, and consequently 
were disappointed. A modern writer has happily observed tiat ‘“ the sourest dis- 
appointments are made out of our sweetest hopes, as the most excellent vinegar 
is made from damaged wine.” We have all proved that hope ends but in frustra- 
tion, but this should only give us a more humbie opinion of our own powers of 


| discrimination,-instead of making us think ill of human nature: we may believe 


tr. 


that there exist goodness, disinterestedness, and affection in the world, although 
we have not had the good fortune to encounter them in the persons on whom we 
had lavished our regard. This is the best, because it is the safest and most con- 
solatory philosophy; it prevents our thinking ill of our species, and precludes 
that corroding of our feelings which is the inevitabie result ; for as we all belong 
to the family of human nature, we cannot think ill of it without deteriorating our 
own. If we have had the misfortune to meet with some. persons whose ingrati- 
tudg isn naseness might SELYHSE Fobleness, ge nerosity, and truth might tedeom 
them? A few suc! examples,—nay, one alone,—such as I have had the happi- 
ness to know, has taught me to judge favourably of mankind ; and Byron with 
all his scepticism as to the perfectibility of human nature, allowed that the per- 
son to whom [ allude was au exception to the rule of the belief he bad formed as 
to selfishness or worldly-mindedness being the spring of action in man. 

The grave has closed over him who shook Byron's scepticism in perfect good- 
hess, and established for ever my implicit faith in it; but, in the debts of grati- 
tude engraved in deep characters on memory, the Impression his virtues have 
given me of human nature is indeliby registered,—an impression of which his 
conduct was the happiest illustration, as the recolle ction of it must ever be the 
antidote to misanthropy. We have need of such examples to reconcile us to the 
ae ingratitude that all have, ina greater or less degree, been exposed to, 
hort ronnie memory ote wh it eee aes Te 

y of thos n life, spread the shield of their good- 
ness between us and sorrow and evil, and, even in death, have left us the hallow- 
ed recollection of their virtues, to enable us to think well of our fellow-creatures ' 

‘Of the rich legacies the dying leave, 

, Remembrance of their virtues is the best.” 

We are as posterity to those who have gone before us—the avant-couriers on 
it is permitted us to speak of absent 
then surely we may 
that every grateful heart must 
we pay to Ceparted worth is but aw the 
its own intensity, and whose praise 
equally unrogarded on “the dull cold ear of death.” ‘They who 
ve cannot be flattered ; and if their qualities were such ae escaped 
he obser\a:-¢ of the public eye, ave hot those who, in the shade of domestic pri- 
Hem, entitled to one of the few consola- 
ions left to survivors—that of ollering the homage of admiration and praise to 
1088 Hat, while in existence, proved 
« sete » th, - _- 
‘ampertpalbcrsiy Sod » & cousolation, by the assurance they have 
Byron said to day that he had met, in a French writer, an idea that had amused 
im very much, and that he thought had as much truth as originality in it: he 
uoted the passage, a gpa meet a ty he aa o Famous u'est que 
ug! ands, and repeated, ** Yes, the 
Curiosity kills itself; and love is only curiosity, as is proved 


I told Byron that it was in vain that he affected to believe what he repeated, 


as I thought too well of him to imagine him to be serious. 


“At all events,” said Byron, 


ate eaten you must admit that, of all passions, love is 


é Tt begins, continues, and ends in selfishness. Who ever 
men . the happiness of the object apart from his own, or who attends to it? 
ile the pasel i »s, the lover wis} » ohiec , ‘ 

| n continues, the iover wishes the object of hisattachment happy 
Ghent Antone " ea 
would detract from his own pleasures 
ond Teck tnt id wel!, who said that they resembled the 
~ IrK In an Opera, who, quitting his sultana for anothe r, rephed to her tears 
issiinulez votre pe Pspectez mes plaisirs.’ ** "|" ¥ 
tre peine, et respectez mes piaisirs. * Lhis,” countinued Byron, 





‘A few years older, 

Ah how much colder 

He could behold her 

For whom he sighed !’ 
‘. ‘ pend 7 it my doggrel rhymes have more truth than most that I have 
itten I have been told that love never exists without jealousy ; if this be 
be founded on selfishness. for jealousy surely 


We see that the person 


"DW — i ' ot , . 
) ¢ 'T ‘ To r " ~ ,we e is pleased ¢ ann » the encicte af , 9 - 
JOURNAL OF CONY ERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON. |, rdlaoiee fad, ised an ! hay py in the society of some one else, and we prefer to see 
BY LADY BLESSINGTON NO. VIII si Gene Ngee 4-6 rae us, than to allow her to « njoy it: is not this selfish! Why is 
. wt, continued yron, **that lo PTs are at fires a. 2 rer , epee Ps " 
entree has Byron to unlearn er@ he can hope fur peace! Then he is| It is that their Z euskal love he at first only happy in each other's society? 
roud of his false knowledee ie . . : e is | [t is tt uiual Hattery and egotism gratify their vanity; and not fi 
or happier, and true k ~ I call ” false, because it neither makes him better | this stimulus elsewhere, they becoine dependent on each other for it Wi wae 
appler, and true knowledge ought to do the former, though I admit it can- | get } we Og rea ey et ren they 


{ "a » , } 
ot the laticr. We are not relieved by the certainty that we have an incurab!: 


better acquainted, and have exhausted all th 


compliments, without the 


power of creating or feeling any new illusions, or even continuing the old, thes 
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evening, a seal was shot by one of the Isabella's officers, which was found to 
measure seven feet from snout to tail, and five and a half round the body. 

On the 12th we had reached the latitude of 68 deg. 15 N., when calms and 
fogs obliged us to make fast to an iceberg afloat in 200 fathoms, (small stones and 
mud.) As we lay alongside of the Isabella, it was discovered that the ships at- 
tracted each other's compasses considerably ; this was no doubt owing to the 
mass of iron which each contained, and to the decreasing influence of the mag- 
netic matter upon the horizontal movement of the compass-card ; although the 
variation was but six points as yet, it was found necessary to devote constant at- 
tention to the compasses. On this night Mr. Parry took the meridian altitude 
of the sun at midnight, and a very good latitude he obtained, although the sun 
descended still rather low at that hour. I shall never forget the impression made 
upon me the first time I traced the motion of that glorious luminary throughout 
the twenty-four hours. 

The 14th brought us close to some small islands, called the Whale Fish Is- 
lands, where the Danes have a small settlement, the head man of which came 
off to the Isabella, and had an interview with Capt. Ross. These islands we 
found to be as erroneously laid down in the charts as was the main coast of 
Greenland. We spoke some whalers, who informed us that the ice had not yet 
broken up to the northward. 

On the 16th, in the evening, we arrived at Waygat Island, and made fast to a 
small iceberg aground in thirty-four fathoms, (broken shells and small stones, ) the 
nearest part of the island bearing N. W. and W., distant about two miles ; this, 
like the main land, is very high and covered with snow. Here we found near 
forty whale ships, anxiously waiting for the breaking up of the ice, as all further 
progress was arrested, for the present, by an impenetrable varrier of ice and ice- 
bergs, fifty-five of which we counted from our ship. The masters of the whalers 
informed us that they had not seen so much of it in these parts, and so late in 
the season, for many years. On our approach all the ships hoisted their colours, 
and gave three cheers as we passed them, which were heartily returned by our 
crews. It was certainly a glorious and gratifying sight to behold, in this extreme 
corner of the globe, so many British ensigns proudly floating to the breeze ; in- 
deed the tout ensemble of the scene this beautiful night, with its solemn stillness 
and its burnished sun, was truly sublime. 

Early next morning all was bustle: Captain Ross sent a tent on shore, and 
the observatory was pitched upon the nearest part of the island, and several 
parties were formed to examine the place. Mr. Parry measured the height of a 
mountain near the observatory, which he found to be 957 feet above the sea-level ; 
Captain Sabine, the astronomer, set the pendulum a going, and the sportsmen 
shot several birds, and saw a few hares; while those on board had plenty to do 
to watch the tide, (which ran very strong) and change the ship from side to side 
of the berg. This tide was very irregular, and was conjectured to be some ex- 
traordinary current, as it ran up and down but once in twenty-four hours: the 
large masses of ice which drove up and down with it, made it necessary to be 
always on the alert to keep the ships from injury. Amongst the birds shot were 
the white grouse, the snipe, the snow-bird, the arctic swallow, and the burgo- 
masters; the latter a fine white bird, nearly the size of agoose. The game, 
however, was very scarce, and the sport tedious and fatiguing. 

The observations made on shore were as follows :—Rate of pendulum above 
the twenty-four hours, 153 seconds ; magnetic variation, 72° 42’ 50” W. ; mag- 
netic dip, 820 48’ 47’; latitude of the observatory, 700 26’ 17’ N.; longitude 
540 49° 15" W.; high-water full moon at9h. 40m. P.M. ; rise of the tide or 
current 6 feet 3 inches, but the next day at eleven it rose 10 feet, flood running 
tothe N.W. Many of the smaller bergs float with the rising tide, and when 
they take the ground again, they cause much convulsion ; one that we were 
fast to nearly upset with the jerk ; it is therefore always advisable to cast off in 
such cases. 

Onthe 20th of June, we made sail, in company with the Isabella and several 
whalers, and stood across the Waygat passage to observe the ice, which we 
found to be very whimsical in its movements; sometimes we were in ar open 
sea, and sometimes closely beset, without changing our position many miles. It 
was beautiful at times to see over a vast expanse of ice, a number of ships, each 
striving in its own little stream to work to the north, by tracking, towing, or sail- 
ing, whilst others were compelled to remain stationary. 
On the 22d, we made fast to a small berg, aground in fourteen fathoms, within 
ia mile of asmall Danish settlement, called “ Four Island Point,’ close to the 
high, bleak, and barren coast of Greenland. This establishment was composed 
of one store-house, (which the whaling people call the governor's house) and an 
Esquimaux hut. As we found no living creature in this enviable government, it 
was supposed that the inhabitants had gone to the vurth to begin the seal-fiehery 
sooner than they could have done with success at home. Upon visiting the shore, 
we found the doors open, and sundry utensils lying about, and maay empty oil 
rasks. The Danish coat of arms was cut upon a stone of the building, and just 
putside were found two graves rather fresh ; these were examined without much 
rouble, as the bodies were merely laid upon the ground, and a few turfs placed 
ver them; they were wrapped in seal-skins ; one was supposed to have been a 
ane and tho other an Esquimaux. The latitude of these little islands or rocks 
as 700 40'N. About this time we perceived an astonishing migration of the 
retic bird called the malumak, from the south towards the north : they flew out 
f shot, over head, and so great was their number that they formed a continued 
tring for nearly forty-eight hours. 

On the 23d, we passed within a hundred yards of the outermoat island, and 
jounded in thirty-six fathoms, with the four islands in one. The next day we 
ad made another short stage to the northward along shore, when the inconsiant 
ice bothered us again, and fairly pushed us aground. The activity and great at- 
ention of the whale ships were very conspicuous upoa this occasion: in a wry 
short time a number of their boats were alongside, and the ship was soon toved 
f again, without any damage except the loss of the sprit-sail yard, which vas 
arried away by our nose rubbing against a berg. The weather becoming hizy, 
e lashed alongside the Isabella (fast to an iceberg), and as no opening coull be 
erceived to the northward, all the whalers brought up also. Here we fillecour 
vater-tanks with ice from the berg, and completed our water. It was amuing 
o see how fast the hot mid-day sun thawed the ice, and how very soon it wuld 
reeze again, if perchance a fog or haze came on; and how grand was the ush 
of water down the valleys and cliffs in the day, to be again silent and still ithe 
night, when the pale sun had lost its burning power ; and so singular wasthis 
approximation, or blending, or whatever else it may be called, of heat and ald, 
that I have had my lips scorched when taking the latitude at noon, and at the sme 
|time standing ankle deep in snow. 

O:, the 27th we worked our way across a deep bay called Jacob's Bight, were 

ne excellent lunars were taken upon the land ice. A small seal was broght 
on board here ; it was, however, too young to feed itself ; and as nobody liew 

how to stand nurse, we gave the poor thing its liberty, after four days’ keeng, 

' ying all means, in vain, to feed it; its moanings were very doleful, anmot 

» those of a suffering infant. 

« 29th it was represented to Capt. Ross, that some of the crew othe 

ull, had destroyed the little settlement at “ Four Island Point, by 

set! ig the house. In consequence of this information, a boat wases- 
patched fro... \he Isabella, accompanied by one from our ship, under the overs 
of Mr. Parry, to ascertaint fact, and hold an inquiry on the subject. Awe 
were separated b Yee as ‘Sil as sea from the Eagle—(in sight many mil: to 
the southwara)—*#had a tedious journey of several hours before we reated 
that ship, havin Rad to diag the boats over several patches of ice in our ay. 























After visiting the premises, which, sure enough, were quite demolishedsnd 
examining the master and a few of the crew, it appeared that two of the en, 
by way of a lark, went on shore one night to make a bonfire of the place. Of 
-ourse every body felt very indignant at such mischievious thoughtlessne: to 
y the least of it, and the culprits themselves seemed ashamed of the ad : 
ey were given to understand that an impress would be laid against their wes 
» ‘p to cover the damages. I am sure a house in these regions could not wwe 
an eyesore to these fellows, for it was the only one that we saw irhe 
cou ‘ry. Captain Ross represented the whole business to the Admiralty this 
first deapatch ; and no doubt the Danes were satisfied to the full, as no ore 
vas heard about it; at the same time, means were taken to let the wandng 
val-fishers know of the disaster which had befallen their winter-quarters ; 14, 
ortunately, the next day some canoes came off to the Isabella from a dant 
irt of Jacob’s Bight, and among the crews was a Dane from the little fay, 
ho had every thing explained to him. 

On the Ist of July, another tribe of Esquimaux came off from the same re. 
They had with them a larger boat than any we had yet seen, with whichey 
attack the whale as well as the seal. Like all the others it was made of al- 
skin, but not closed over the top like the smaller canoes ; this boat was I¢et 

ong, 5 broad, and 2 1-2 deep. Among the crew were five women, who ed 
he paddle indiscriminately with the men ; they appeared to be a sort of If- 
aste between the Dane and the Esquimaux. Like the men, they weread 
‘om head to foot in seal-skin. They had with them eight dogs, and a sledgor 
surneying over the ice. One of the females, who appeared about twenty ¥s 
if age, was a comely damsel to look at. Captain Ross induced her, after a le 
persuasion, to sit for her picture, which was very ably drawn by Lieut. Hoyr 
and Mr. Skene. Our Esquimaux, John Sackhouse, was quite at home h 
these people. Inshort, hereabouts may be called his native country, if wait- 
ing tribes can be said to have a fixed country. His joy was very great whee 
recognized an acquaintance amongst them. Captain Ross allowed him to lah 
his canoe, (which had been snugly stowed away on board the Isabella,) aro 
accompany his countrymen on shore, and moreover gave him leave to ca@ | 
rifle with him. 


recoil of his piece, 





Che Albion. 


of the socket. The foolish fellow had overloaded his gun, under the idea, as 
he said, that “ more shot, more kill.”’ 

This evening we had a strong breeze off the shore, which astonished all hands, 
from its being so remarkably warm and sultry, blowing, as it did, from the frozen 
mountains, and sweeping over extensive floes of ice. On the 3d July we took 
advantage of a fine breeze and a good opening between the land and the ice, and 
made a stret.n to the northward ; this brought us in sight of a group of islands, 
called the ** Woman Islands,” where the Danes have another fishing station, 
composed of afew huts. Near these islands is a bluff-looking mountain, called 
‘* Hope Sanderson.” 

On the 7th, we approached another group, (not exactly known.) which Capt. 
Ross named the “ Three Islands,” supposing them to be the same which Baffin 
saw some two hundred years before. Here we went on shore egg-hunting, but 
found very few; it was supposed that somebody had been beforehand with us : 
the cliffs abounded with empty nests; various sorts of birds were seen, and 
several good specimens shot, and brought on board. These islands are small and 
low, the largest not exceeding two miles in circumference, and are quite barren. 
Round the southernmost island we found deep water close to. They are situated 
about twenty miles from the Greenland coast, in lat. 74° 1’ N. and long. 57° 
56’ W. In rambling about I discovered a solitary grave, with a large stone at 
the head of it; the body lay on the surface with a few turfs over it, like those 
at Four Island Point. I imagined it the last resting-place of some Esquimaux, 
but I was not curious enough to disturb it. 

The next day a trial was made to warp the ship ahead in a calm, with an 
umbrella; and although we gave the ship way, the trouble was not compensated 
by the advantages gained. ‘The boats’ crews found it no easy matter to lug up 
the wet canvass when under the bows, in order to its being rowed ahead again ; 
and so much time was lost in this operation, that before we could step out again 
on board with the warp, the ship lay as dead as a log on the water. This 
machine was something like an umbrella of large dimensions, and made of can- 
vass. I have heard of some ship having made use of two with success, I be- 
lieve on the coast of Africa; which I think very likely, especially if the boats 
were smart in hauling up the one done with, before it got under the bows of the 
ship. 

Fogs, calms, and the ice, detained us off these islands until the 16th, when at 
last we crept on another short stage. The Zephyr, of Hull, neared us this day 
to acquaint us with the loss of the Brothers, of the same place, which was un- 
fortunately caught between two floes, and nearly cut in two by the shock ; she 
soon sunk, but the crew saved themselves by springing on the ice, and were taken 
off by other ships. ‘The Brothers had killed six fish. Next day, observing a 
narrow neck which connected two fields of ice together, (beyond which was 
clear water,) we rigged a triangle thereon, and set the ice-saws in motion, and 
succeeded in cutting a canal, through which we passed the ships, and by that 
means gained a few more miles northing. Although this sawing-work is very 
laborious, we managed to average near eighty feet an hour, through solid ice four 
feet thick. 

On the 18th, a S.W. wind gradually and gently drove the ice towards the ships 
and entirely inclosed us, so that no water could be seen for many miles; this 
was a good opportunity (of which the commanders availed themselves) of send- 
ing the crews on the ice toskylark ; and what with “ foot-ball” and “ leap-frog,” 
there was plenty ef fun to keep the scurvy out of the bones. Mr. Fisher, assist- 
ant-surgeon, tried an experiment on the floating of ice, by immersing a cube of 
it in a tub of sea-water, which proved, that solid ice floats inthe proportion of 
one part above water to six beluw; the experiment had been tried before with 
the same results. The fogs, with which we were much troubled all these days, 
were perhaps caused by exhalations from the masses of ice; for we often had 
the sun bright and clear over head, when we could barely see the length of the 
ship, and hear the Isabella’s crew talking, when we could only perceive her top- 
gallant-mast heads. These fogs are mostly accompanied by a freezing mist, 
called in these parts the ‘* Barber,” from its adhering to the hair and beard in a 
frozen state, and giving to the face something of the appearance of being under 
the shaver’s hands. 

On the 23d July, we had reached the 75th degree of latitude, and left all the 
whale ships (with the exception of two or three) to the southward; these had, 
in consequence, better sport; and the Royal George, of Hull, killed a fine fish 
near us this day, which gave us an opportunity of seeing the whole process of 
cutting up the blubber. When the dead whale is secured alongside, the har- 
pooners are sent on her with long knives, having spikes under their boots to pre- 
vent slipping off. A strong purchase from the mainmast-head is attached to a 
slip of the hlubber about the centre of the whale; when the upper surface is 
elearad of oll that ig cood. (which is hoisted inte the ship in junks of near a ton 
weight,) the purchase is brought to the capstan and hove on, whilst the slip of 
blubber is gradually detached, by which means the fish 1s turned as wanted, until 
the whole is cleared, when the crang or carcass is turned adrift. By this time 
the purchase, with its long string of blubber, is- nearly ablock ; the whole is then 
cut up on the deck into smaller pieces by the boat steerers, and tumbled into the 
hold by the line-coilers, to be put into casks at leisure. The main-brace is then 
spliced, three cheers given, and they then look out for another fall. ‘This whale 
was near eighty feet long, and was supposed to yield about twenty tons of oil. 

On the 24th, having got rid of afew worthless hands, and entered volunteers 
from the whale-ships in place of them, the crew was divided into three watches, 
a very necessary arrangement in this climate, when the strength of the company 
will admit of it. The next day a party from both ships walked seven or eight 
miles over a field of ice, to a small island peeping above it, some eight or ten 
miles from the coast. This island formed three low hills, and we computed its 
circumference at near three miles. The remains of an Esquimeaux hut and a 
few human bones were seen; and a number of birds’ nests (with young ones) 
found onthe ground. The old birds were very bold, and darted down upon the 
spuilers of their nests with astonishing velocity. A few good specimens of these 
were shot, to send to England. The party returned to the ships about midnight, 
very tired. A walk over ice covered with snow, in heavy marching order, (as a 
soldier would call it,) with our large snow-boots, rifles, ammunition, grub, &c., 
made it very fatiguing ; it was like walking fourteen or fifteen miles in two or 
three inches of mud. 

On the 28th July, there being but two whalers in sight, (and they far to the 
southward,) the commodore closed his despatches, and the ships their letter-bags, 
which were conveyed on board the Dexterity, of Leith, for passage to Eng!ana. 
A variety of stuffed birds were also sent and amongst them a few of those shot 
on the 25th, which were discovered to be unknown to naturalists ; and | believe 
the bird has since been named the ‘‘ Sabina Gull,” in compliment to our astrono- 
mer, Captain Sabine. Soon after this, a general order appeared, declaring that 
it was the commander's wish, in obedience to directions received from the Admi- 
ralty, that every specimen of whatever description, collected by any individual 
on the expedition, should be considered as public property, and as such carefully 
preserved until delivered up. I know not what caused the issuing of this order 
at this particular period, but this I know, that there appeared a little ill-blood in 
consequence, and I believe that this was its first appearance. This evening the 
field-ice closed upon us, and one mass taking the ship lower than the other threw 
her on her beam ends ; fortunately, the ice, being now very brittle, gave way at 
the edges to the pressure; and the ice-saws being speedily applied, the ship 
righted again without damage. The frequency of fogs has of late caused our 
abstract of observations to be very bare, and even in clear weather we cannot 
often take good sights on board. The obstructions of ice are so great in these 
regions, that the natural horizon is very rarely seen, and the artificial one cannot 
be used with any degree of exactness on board ship, even in smooth water. Mr. 
Troughton (of sextant celebrity, and beautiful instruments he made) invented an 
ingenious spinning artificial horizon, mounted like a compass, for counteracting 
the motion of the ship, but it was never found to answer for that degree of ac- 
curacy with which it was the pride of the officers of this expedition to work, 
and of whom it may truly be said, that their ships were navigated to a pin’s 
point. 

On the 31st, the well-known cry of “A fall! a fall!’’ brought every body upon 
deck, and sure enough one of the Isabella’s boats (in which was my much- 
esteemed friend Ross, the captain's nephew) had struck a whale, and was fast 
to her. Mr. Parry ordered one of our boats to assist, and I had the good fortune 
to go.in her, but not as a looker on; for on those occasions no more cats are sent 
than can catch mice. I therefore pulled the stroke-oar, and had my arms pretty 
well tugged for my curiosity ; I was, however, fully gratified. After pulling 
about and watching for near half an hour, the whale rose, and our harpoon was 
the second into her. We then veered away the line as slowly as safety would 
permit, (to tire the fish,) even to making the bollard or timber-head in the bow 
of the boat smoke with the friction, and to having her nose nearly dragged under 





water. All this time the whale was towing us along at a precious rate ; her 
powers, however, gradually slackened, which enabled a third boat to fasten on . 


tunity was instantly seized, by hawling up the boats on either side the tail, upon 
the monster’s back, and there the harpooners began lancing into the vitals; for | 
it must be known, that the harpooners only penetrate into the blubber to hold on 

by. Itseemed surprising to me, at each push of the lance, that this huge crea- | 
ture only made a sort of flinching motion, when the least exertion of the tail to | 
the right and left must have smashed our boats and sent us all to kingdom come 





ape Next day, however, when the ships were ready to start, he# | lance, the fish began to spout up blood and thick matter, (which disagreeably | 

; id wanting, and after much delay a boat was despatched to ascertain the c@ | splashed over us,) and soon after to roll over from exhaustion upon which there 

of his detention; the crew soon discovered him lying in a hut, wounded b@ | was an immediate cry of “ Back off!” which was speedily done 
r . . , ~egsarv a ak ina = - ? ihe % 

When brought on board, his right arm was found to bé€| cessary to be brisk just then, for the boats had not backed far, when the whale 


My reflections have often been, that the goodness of an all-wise Providence 
must be particularly felt upon such occasions; for although all things were given 
to lordly man for his use, it would be to very little purpose in many instances, if 
the means were not made adequate to the ends. After a few thrusts of the 


It is very ne- | 


ae 


| treated with every indignity 
| some time eluded the search of the police. 


;cealed in a chest which served as a seat for the assembled women 
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, began with tail, head, and fins to kick up a deuce of a floundering. This, for- 

tunately, is but of short continuance, and is called the death struggle; in afew 
_ minutes the fish was quite dead; three cheers were given, (the usual prattice,) 
‘and the monster of the deep was taken in tow by the boats, and lugged towards: 
| the ships, now several miles distant. ‘The whole, from the first striking to the 

death, occupied about an hour. The Isabella lashed the whale to her stern, and 
| the next day she was flinched or cut up in due style. She was upwards of sixty 
| feet in length, and I believe yielded about thirteen tons of oil, which was sold 
and shared out as prize-money, upon our return to England. I must here observe, 
that the choice part of our crews were experienced whale-fishers, and that our 
boats were whale-boats ; and moreover, we were amply supplied with whale- 
lines, harpoons, and lances. 


—~—. 

THE TURKISH ACCOUNT OF THE JANISSARIES. 

The East has lately become a scene of events, which are of most intense in- 
terest to all reflecting minds; their consequences being of extraordinary impor- 
tance to every great European power. We have witnessed the gradual decay of 
an empire, which was once pre-eminent among the nations, but we kuow little 
or nothing of those fatal diseases which have long preyed upon her vitals, and at 
length reduced her to a state of utter prostration. All eyes are now fixed upon 
Turkey—Old Istamboul forms the pivot of European political strategy. Pos- 
sessing, as we do, but very meagre information as to her internal history, we hail 
with perfect gladness the appearance ofa translation into French, by M. Cous- 
sin de Perceval, of the Turkish Historiographer’s account of the Janissary corps, 
of which, we feel certain that our readers will thank us for the following abridged. 
version. 

The Jeni-Cheri (Janissaries) or new troops, were created in the year 1330, by 
the Emperor Orkhan. They were at first composed of the children of the con- 
quered Christians, and reared up in the doctrine of Islam. They received their 
name and the distinguishing form of their caps, from the Dervise Hadji Begtash,. 
who blessed them, and placing a piece of his garment upon the head of each of 
the officers, promised them victory in the name of heaven. They were all enrol- 
led as Dervises, and thus acquired a religious as well as a military character. 
All their forms of discipline, were contrived to remind them of the liberality 
with which their wants were supplied. ‘The colonel, or head of a regiment, was 
called the Tshorbadghi, or “*svup-maker.”” The officers next in rank, were 
“chief cooks,” and ‘ water-drawers :”’ the soldiers carried in their caps a 
wooder spoon instead of a tuft, or feather; and the kettle, or cauldron, was the 
sacred standard or rallying point of every regiment. ‘Their whimsical institutions 
remained unchanged among thein duwn to the period of their suppression. In 
the reign of Mahomet II., a custom was introduced of admitting the children of 
soldiers themselves ; and from that time the Janissaries became a military caste, 
transmitting from father to son the profession, if not the exercise, of arms. 
Their numbers were increased by successive sovereigns, till under Mohammed 
IV. they amounted to forty thousand. 

At the accession of the present Sultan, in 1808, this military body, once the 
right arm of Islamism, had lost a!l those characteristics which rendered it formi- 
dable abroad, but still retained the power of oppression at home. Its influence 
extended over the empire. A long period of exuberant idleness had extinguished 
its military spirit and enthusiasm. It monopolized all the lucrative trades, and 
made their exercise the means of the most barefaced extortion. It set the tribu- 
nals of justice at nought, and dictated not only to the magistrates but to the Sul- 
tan himself. No order or profession was safe from its insolence and exactions. 
From the prevailing custom of selling their certificates of service (commissions) 
to the first bidder, its exclusively military character was at anend. Vagabonds 
and assassins obtained enro!ment, and consumed in idleness the revenues of the 
state. Thus the corps became a vast disorganized mass, ever ready tu be acted 
upon by the intrigues of the seditious and disaffected. But this was not all. Al- 
lured by the frequent commotions excited by the Janissaries in the capital, the 
inhabitants of the adjacent country flocked into Constantinople; and while they 
left the country without cultivators, they increased the disorders, consequent on 
the scarcity of provisions. 

These evils had long engaged the attention of the government, and the views 
of the predecessors of the Sultan had been turned towards the organization of a 
body of troups disciplined after an European manner. Mahmoud I|., and Mustafa 
his successor, made some attempts at improvement. Selim III. proceeded more 
vigorously, but his new levies were attacked and dispersed by the Janissaries, so 
that it was reserved for the present monarch to give full effect to the project. 
Aware of the obstacles to be overcome, from the prejudices of the people and 
the compact power of the Janissaries, he was obliged to act with the utmost cau- 
tion and address. Every step was to be sanctioned by the authority of the Koran, 
and reconciled to the superstition of true believers. Ina grand council, sum- 
moned for the occasion, the Sultan proposed his plan of forming a body of newly 
disciplined troops, draughted from the odjek of the Janissaries. The plan was 
received with approbation by all but the latter body. Gold and intrigue, how- 
ever, succeeded in softening this opposition. Another council was held, at 
which the officers of the Janissaries were present. The imperial ordinance was 
read, and the Grand Vizier, turning to the Janissary officers, asked them if they 
were ready to give it their ratification. They all answered in the affirmative, 
and with the most zealous alacrity, proceeded to affix their seals to the document. 
A solemn procession followed, and the ordinance was passed into a law with all 
the pomp and circumstance of eastern legislation. Ina few days 5,000 new 
troops, called echeudhjis, were mustered, and Davoud Agah, a colonei of the 
Egyptian army, was appointed to discipline them. 

But the display of zeal on the part of the Janissaries in giving their concur- 
rence, only served as a cloak to their perfidious designs. On the very day on: 
which they had expressed their approbation of the proposed measure, they formed 
a conspiracy to defeat its execution. They were divided in opinion as to the 
course tu be pursued for this purpose. Some were for allowing the members of 
the newly enrolled corps to increase, in the confident anticipation that their 
arms would be ever at the service of their brethren ; while others, apprehensive 
that they might be bribed out of the esprit du corps, urged the necessity of strik- 
Inga blow, at once immediate and decisive. The troops themselves soon began 
to manifest symptoms of impatience. In vain did the Vizier expatiate on the 
expediency of the new changes; in vain did he quote that sentence of the Ko- 
ran which says, “ employ against the Christian every means in your power.” 
The men murmured. ‘“ You enjoin us,” said they, “ the exercise of the inf- 
dels : it suits us not: it is ours to cleave the folded felt with the sabre, and to 
fire atthe mark!’ These were signals which announced that a storm was at 
hand. The ministers were alarmed and embarrassed, and all men of reflection 
awaited the event with the utmost anxiety 

At length, onthe night of the 15th June, 1826, the Janissaries raised the 
standard of revolt on the open place ¢i meidane. ‘They soon collected a suffi- 
cient force to commence operations. ‘The first cate was to seize on the camp 
kettles of their fe! for such is the religious veneration in which 
these utensils are held, that to gain them is to gain the co-operation of their 





yw soldiers ; 


owners. By this feat they succeeded in drawing over and implicating great 
numbers. ‘They next proceeded to storm and plunder the houses of the officers 
of state. The Grand Vizier lost no time in summoning together the Agahs 


with their forees. ‘They assembled in the Serai, where they were joined by 
bands of students and citizens, eager to signalize their zeal for their sovereign. 
The Sultan soon made his appearance, and after an appropriate harangue, unroll- 
ed the standard of the prophet, and despatched the Grand Vizier at the head of 
the troops to attack the position of the rebels. The latter was so panic-struck 
by the terrible oriflamine, that instead of attempting to prevent the assembling 
of the citizens who flocked from Galata, Scutari, and Pera, they fell back upon 
their point d’appui at ei meidane. ‘The Grand Vizier established his head-quar- 
ters at the mosk of the Sultan Akmed; a council of war was held, the issue of 
which was, that the two Viviers, Ibrahim and Mohammed, instantly marched 
upon the enemy with a few pieces of artillery. The Janissaries had fortified 
themselves in their position by barricading the great gates of the place ei mei- 
dane. To [brahiin’s summons to surrender, they sent back a shout of defiance. 
This was the signal for the onset. A well-directed fire soon levelled the barri- 
cades, and Ibrahim charged with such impetuosity, that the rebels were instant- 
ly broken and put to flight. Their vast barracks were burnt to the ground, ma- 
ny perished in the flames, and those who were taken prisoners were slaughtered 
without mercy. 

The following day the Grand Vizier sat for the trial of offenders. Among 
those the most distinguished for intrepidity of character and turbulence of dis- 
position was Ibrahim Agah, the superintendent of fire-engines. He had taken 
part in every previous revolt, and had amassed great wealth by his exactions for 


air ar ssnnly ” ~~ , 
the repair and supply of pumps. ‘ Agah,” said the Grand Vizier to him, ironi- 


| cally, ‘it is your duty to superintend the extinguishing of fires—why were you 


not present when the barracks were in flames!” “ That conflagration,” re- 


the fish now remained mostly vater, blowing in m istres : ; } ; 
vy above water, g nuch distres ; this oppor- | plied the Agah inthe same vein, ‘was too great to be extinguished ; besides, 


it would appear it was the duty of a good subject rather to increase than to ap- 
pease its violence.” He was delivered over to the mufti: and when the execu- 
tioners passed a cord of serpent’s skin round his neck, he cried, “ Pull away, my 
brave fellows,” and died undauntedly. His body was flung into the street, and 
1g I'wo hundred officers shared the same fate 

Mustafa, the fruiterer, one of the boldest and most determined captains, for 
: At length an officer having traced 
his wife to the house of one of her friends, he there discovered Mustafa con 
He fas- 


tened the lid, and had it conveyed tothe Sultan. It was set down in the impe- 
| rial chamber, and on Mustafa being dragged forth— Wretch !” said the Sultan, 
o6 tos ao al cite ail > a 
has not my clemency already saved you from the punishment due to many a 
revolt Mustafa attempted to stammer out some excuse. “Blessed be the 
f ¢ho A} ht 9 ? te G 
name of the Almighty,” said the Sultan, “for thus confining within the narrow 
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Sounds of that chest a man whose pride the vast cirele of Constantinople was 
insufficient to contain ! 

Following up this decisive blow with vigour, the Sultan took meaaures to pre- 
vent the possibility of the recurrence of revolt. By an imperial edict he abo- | 
lished the Janissaries ; stil], however, permitting them toreceive their pay, which, 
coupled with the immense expenses incident to the formation and equipment of 
the new troops, fell heavily on the already almost exhausted revenues of the 
state. These were still further impaired by the largesses and presents with 
which it was found necessary to reward the zeal and fidelity of those Janissary 
officers who had espoused the cause of the Sultan in opposition to their compa- 
nions. Seventy-five thousand piastres were distributed among tho body of stu- 
dents who had taken an active part in the suppression of the insurrection. Hus- 
sien and Hassan Pachas were individually rewarded with large sams, and the 
inferior officers in proportion to their rank and zeal. Orders were transmitted 
+0 the different cities throughout the empire for carrying the royal firman into 
‘execution. The pressure of a superabundant population in the metropolis, and 
affording ever-ready materials for sedition, was alleviated by copious transporta- 
tions to the neighbouring towns and villages, and by these measures tranquillity 
was finally restored. 

The suppression of the Janissary corps involved that of the religious order of 
the Begtachis, with which it was identified. By virtue of a firman “for purify- 
ing the faith which had been corrupted by their mal-practices,” the congrega- 
tions of the Begtachis were abolished, and their chief functionaries seized, 
tried, and executed, for the crime of heresy. Great numbers of the order | 
shared the same fate; and those to whom life was vouchsafed, were sent into 
banishment. ‘Thus did Mohammed annihilate that formidable body which had 
been the terror of his predecessors, and which for several successive centuries 
Shave wielded all the real power of the state. 


—>—_ 


SKETCHES OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND. 


Horace Walpole’s Leiters io Sir Horace Mann. 3 vols. 810. London, 1833. 
Bentley. 

Few writers have afforded the world more entertainment than Horace Wal- 
pole ; so much indeed, that we might well imagine the mine, however rich, to 
have been exhauasted. How delightfully we are disappointed ! The present work, 
for an abundance of wit, of anecdote, of historical and political information, and 
of every thing which can rendera publication of its kind equally valuable and 
lively, is, we had almost said, superior to any event of Walpole’s preceding vo- 
umes. The period comprised is from the year 1741 to the death of George IL. , 
—a period of deep interest, over all the events of which the correspondence 
throws a light illuminating the most important affairs, intrigues and changes; and 
shedding the brilliancy of humour and satire upon these lesser matters connected 
‘with personal adventure, the court, the manners of the times, and the thousand 
trifles which, when touched by so masterly a hand, reflect the very form and 
pressure of the age. 

Altogether we have not seen a more delicious book; nor can we commend a 
greater enjoyment to our readers, than the quiet study, in one of these warm 
lays, or the more social evening retreat, and the pages of Walpole's letters to 
Sie Horace Mann* for their recreation. As for extracts, we do not know where 
to begin; and unless we quoted the whole production, we are sure we should not 
know whiere to end. 

In honour of the author's talent, we will commence with some examples of his 
shrewd observations of life and pregnant style. How neat are the following 
turns of expression !|— 

“They list under Sandys, a parcel of them with no more brains than their 
general ; but, being malicious, they pass for ingenious, as in these countries fogs 
are reckoned warm weather. Did you ever hear what Earle said of Sandys! 
“He never laughed but once, and that was when his best friend broke his thigh.’ ” 

Of a person much disiiked, who had met with a misfortune, Walpole writes :— 

‘He is more to be pitied, becanse nobody will pity him.” 

Of a brave orficer. addicted to lying :— 

«When he is brave enough to perform such actions as are really almost in- 
credible, what pity it is that he should for ever persist in saying things that are 
totally so! 

“Ts it not amazing, that in England people with not find out that they can live 
separate without parting ! 

London * is just empty—nothing but half-a-dozen private gentlewomen left, 
who live upon the scandal that they laid up in the winter. * * * * 

Jorfolk **is a melancholy, barren province, which would put one in mind of the 


«deluge, only that we have no water.” 


“Charles the Second sold Great Britain and Ireland to Louis XIV. for 
£300,000 a-year, and that was reckoned extravagantly dear. Lord Bolingbroke 


| and the aathors of the grand Cyrus and the il'ustrious Bassa : you may judge 


Pultney “went to the king to ask him to turn out Mr. Hill of the customs 
for having opposed him at Heydon. ‘Sir,’ said the king, ‘ was it not when you 
was opposing me? JT won't turn him out; I will part with no more of my 
friends.’ Lord Wilmington was waiting to receive orders accordingly, but the 
king gave him none.” 

Of a Mr. Naylor :—“ When his father married his second wife, Naylor said, 
‘ Father, they say you are to be married to-day, are you!’ ‘ Well,’ replied the 
Bishop, ‘and what is that to you’’ ‘Nay, nothing; only if you had told me, I 
would have powdered my hair.’ ” 

George II. :—** At last the mighty monarch does not go to Flanders, after 
making the greatest preparations that ever were made but by Harry the Eighth, 


by the quantitiy of napkins, which were to the amount of nine hundred dozen 
—indeed, I don’t recollect that ancient heroes were ever so provident of neces- 
saries, or thought how they were to wash their hands and face after a victory. 
Six hundred horses, under the care of the Duke of Richmond, were even ship- 
ped; and the clothes and furniture of his court magnificent enough for a bull- 
fight at the conquest of Granada. Felton Hervey’s war horse, besides having 
richer caparisons than any of the expedition, had a gold net to keep off the flies 
—in winter !” 

This is worthy of a modern exquisite in the guards or hussars. 

‘*T remember a tutor at Cambridge, who had been examining some lads in 
Latin ; but ina little while excused himsel!, and said he must speak English, for 
his mouth was very sore. 

* Princess Buckingham* is dead or dying: she has sent for Mr. Anstis, and 
settled the ceremonial of her burial. On Saturday she was so ill, that she feared 
dying before all the pomp was come home: sie said, ‘ Why won't they send the 
canopy for me to see? [Let them send it, though all the tassels are not finished.’ 
But yesterday was the greatest stroke of all! She made her ladies vow to her, 
that if she should lie senseless, they would not sit down in the room before she 
was dead. She has a great mind to be buried by her father at Paris. Mrs. Sel- 
wyn says, ‘She need not be carried out of England, and yet be buried by her fa- 
ther.’ You know that Lady Dorchester always told her that old Graham was her 
fatuer.” 

After going out of the Commons and fighting a duel with Mr. Chetwynd, 
whom he wounded,—* My uncle (says Walpole) returned to the house, and was 
so little moved as to speak immediately upon the cambrick bill, which made 
Swinny say, ‘That it was a eign he was not rufjled.’ * . - 

‘There has happened a comical circumstance at Leicester House ; one of the 
prince's coachmen, who used to drive the maids of honour, was so sick of them, 
that he has left his son three hundred pounds upon condition that he never mar- 
ries a maid of honour! + * $ > - ¥ . 

‘Lord Chesterfield says, ‘that if we have a mind effectually to prevent the 
pretender from ever obtaining this crown, we should make him Elector of Hano- 
ver, for the people of England will never fetch another king from thence.” 

Dettingen.—* The maiden heroes of the guards are in great wrath with Gen. 
Titon, who kept them out of harm's way. They call him the confectioner, because 
he says he preserved them.” 

The Catholie Faith.—* 1 must tell you a bon-mot of Winnington: I was at 
dinner with him and Lord Lincoln, and Lord Stafford, last week, and it happened 
to be a maigre-day, of which Stafford was talking, though, you may believe, 
without any scruples: ‘Why,’ said Winnington, ‘ what a religion is yours! they 
let you eat nothing, and yet make you swallow every thing! * * * Weare 
not good at hitting off anti-miracles, the only way of defending one’s own reli- 
gion. I have read an admirable story of the Duke of Buckingham, who, when 
James IT. sent a priest to him to persuade him to turn papist, and was plied by 
him with miracles, told the doctor, thatif miracles were proofe of a religion, the 
Protestant cause was as well supplied astheirs. We have lately had a very ex- 
traordinary one rear my estate in the country. A very holy man, as you might 
be, doctor, was travelling on foot and was benighted. He came to the cottage 
of a poor dowager, who had nothing in the house for herself and daughter but a 
couple of eggs and aslice of bacon. However, as she was a pious widow, she 
made the good manwelcome. In the morning, at taking leave. the saint made 
her over to God for payment, and prayed that whatever she should do as soon as 
he was gone, she might continue to doail the day. This wasa very unlimited re- 
quest, and unless the saint was a prophet too, might not have been very pleasant 
retribution. The good woman, who minded her affairs, and was not to be put 
out of her way, went about her business. She had a piece of coarse cloth to 
make acouple of shifts for lLerself and child. She nu sooner began to measure 
it but the yard fell a-measuring, and there wae no ctopping it. Tt wae eunsel De- 
fore the good woman had time to take breath. She was almost stifled, for she 
was up to her ears in ten thousand yards of cloth. She could have afforded to 





took a single hundred thousand pounds for them, when they were in much better 
repair.” 

Clumps in ornamental landscape :— 

“ Sticking a dozen trees here and there, till a lawn looks like the ten of spades. 
Clumps have their beauty ; but in a great extent of country, how trifling to scat- 
ter arbours, where you should spread forests ! * * 

“The Duke of Argyle is dead~a death of how little moment—and of how 
much it would have been a year or two ago! It is provoking, if one must die, 
that one can't even die apropos ! e - 

“T own I cannot much felicitate any body that marries for love. It is bad 
enough to marry; but to marry where one loves, ten times worse. It is so 
charming at first, that the decay of inclination renders it infinitely more dis- 
agreeable afterwards.” 

The foregoing we have picked out partly for felicities of expression ; the fol- 
lowing we copy for their wit, drollery, or anecdotical amusement :— 

“ Sir John Germain was so ignorant, that he is said to have left a legacy to 
Sir Matthew Decker, as the author of St. Matthew's Gospel. 

“Old Marlborough is dying—but who can tell! last year she had lain a great 
while ill, without speaking ; her physicians said, ‘ She must be blistered, or she 
will die.’ She called out, ‘I won’t be blistered, and I won't die.’ 

“In this age we have some who pretent to impartiality: you will scarce guess 
how Lord Brook shews his; he gives one vote on one side, one on the other, and 
the third time does not vote at all, and so on, regularly. i 

«Lady Sundon is dead, and Lady M disappointed ; she, who is full as 
politic as my Lord Hervey, had made herself an absolute servant to Lady Sun- 
don, but I don’t hear that she bas left her even her old clothes. Lord Sundon is 
in great grief; I am surprised, far she has had fits of madness ever since her 
ambition met such a check by the death of the queen. She had great power 
with her, though the queen pretended to despise her; but had unluckily told her, 
or fallen into her power, by some secret. I was saying to Lady Pomfret, ‘To 
be sure she is dead very rich!’ she replied with some warmth. ‘ She never 
took money.’ When I came home, I mentioned this to Sir R. ‘ No,’ said he, 
“but she took jewels ; Lord Pomfret’s place of master of the horse to the queen 
was bought of her for a pair of diamond ear-rings, of fourteen hundred pounds 
value.’ One day that she wore them ata visit at old Marlbro’s, as soon as she 
was gone, the duchess said to Lady Mary Wortley, 

« How can that woman have the impudence to go about in that bribe?’ ‘ Ma- 
dam,’ said Lady Mary, ‘how would you have people know where wine is to be 
sold, unless there is a sign hung out!’ Sir R. told me that in the enthusiasm 
of her vanity, Lady Sundon had proposed to him to unite with her, and govern 
the kingdom together; he bowed, begged her patronage, but said he thought 
nobody fit to govern the kingdom but the king and queen. * ag 

“ Churchill [General C , 2 natural son of the Marlhorough family] asked 
Pultney the other day, ‘ Well, Mr. Pultney, will you break me too!’ ‘No, 
Charles,’ replied he, ‘you break fast enough of yourself!’ Don’t you think it 
hurt him more than the other breaking would ? bd * 

“| was last week at the masquerade, dressed like an old woman, and passed 
for a good mask. I took the English liberty of teasing whomever I pleased, 
particularly old Churchill ; I told him I was quite ashamed of being there, till 
T met him ; but was quite comforted with finding one person in the room older 
than myself. The duke, who had been told who I was, came up and said, ‘ Je 
connois cette poitrine.’ I took him for some Templar, and replied, ‘ Vous ! vous 
me connoiessz que des poitrines qui sont nen plus usées ;’ it was unluckily pat. 
The next night, at the drawing-room, he asked me, very good humouredly, if I 
knew who was the old woman that had teased every body at the masquerade! 
We were laughing so much at this, that the king crossed the room to Lady Her- 
vey, who was with us, and said, ‘ What are those boys laughing at so?’ She 
told him, and that I had said I was so awkward at undressing myself, that I had 
stood for an hour in my stays and under-petticoat before my footman. * * 

“« You will laugh at a comical thing that happened the other day to Lord Lin- 
coln. Hesent the Duke of Richmond word that he would dine with him in the 
country ; and if he would give him leave, would bring Lord Bury with him. It 
happens that Lord Bury is nothing less than the Duke of Richmond's nephew. 
The Duke, very properly, sent him word back, that Lord Bury might bring him, 
if he pleased. I have been plagued al! this morning with that oaf of unlicked 
antiquity, Prideaux, and his great boy. He talked through all Italy, and every 
thingin all Italy. Upon mentioning Stosch, I asked if he had seen his collection. 
He replied, very few of his things, for he did not like his company; that he 
never heard so much heathenish talk in his days. I inquired what it was, and 
found that Stosch had one day said before him, that the soul was only a little 
giue. 1 laughed so much, that he walked off; I suppose thinking that I believed 
20 too.” 


! 
* 











* Sir Horace was the English Resident at Florence, with whom Walpole had form- 
eda most intimate friendship, staying with him above a year, just before this corres- 
pondence commences. 


have sold Lady Mary Wortly aclean shift, of the usual coarseness she wears, 
for a groat halfpenny.” 

Madame Sevigné ‘‘condescended to pun on sending her daughter an exces- 
sively fine pearl necklace: ‘ Volila, ma fille, un présent passant tous /es présents | 
posses et présents!” * * ; 

«“T have heard old Churchill tel! Bussy English puns out of jest-books: par- 
ticularly a reply about eating hare, which he translated, j’ay mon ventre plein de 

oul.” 
pn I was lately diverted with an article in the Abecedario Pittorico. In the ar- 
ticle of William Dobson, it says, ‘ Nacque nel quartiere d’ Holbrons in Inghil- 
terra. Did the author take Holborn for a city, or Inghilterra for the capital of the 
island of Londen?” 

Sir Charles Wager always said, ‘that if a sea-fight lasted three days, he 
was sure the English suffered the most for the two first, for no other nation 
would stand beating for two days together.’ ”’ 

A worthy lord mayor furnishes some droll stories, ex. gr. : 

‘ Yesterday we had another hearing of the petition of the merchants, when 











' Sir Robert Godschall shone brighter than even his usual : there was a copy of a | 
| letter produced, the original being lost; he asked whether the copy had been | 
taken before the original was lost, or after! oo? + # 

“This gold-chain came into parliament, cried up for his parts, but proves so 
dull, one wouldthink he chewed opium. Earle says, ‘I have heard an oyster 
speak as well twenty times.’” 

“ Hearing of a gentleman who had bad the sinall-pox twice, and died of it, he 
asked, if he died the first time or the second! If this is made for him, it is at | 
least quite in his style.” | 

Lady Pomfret is almost as good: ‘She asked what language that was! | 
‘That Madeira being subject to an European prince, to be sure they talk some | 
European dialect !' The grave personage! It was of a piece with her saying, 
‘that Swift would have written better, if he had never written ludicrously.’ ” | 

The first volume alone has supplied us with these bits, and all we have quoted | 
this week is of the date 1741-2—enough to set up a separate work of infinite | 
jest and merriment. Our next series are of a more miacellaneous character. | 

Of the Walpole family :—When prime minister, Sir Robert, as his son tells | 
us, “was called in the morning, and was asleep as soon as his head touched the | 
pillow, fer I have frequently Known him snore ere they had drawn his curtains— | 
now never sleeps above an hour without waking ; and he, who at dinner always | 
forgot he was minister, and was more gay and thoughtless than all his company, | 
now sits without speaking, and with his eyes fixed for an hour together. Judge | 
if this is the Sir Robert you knew.” 

Anticipating his being driven out :—‘“ Trust me, if we fall, all the grandeur, | 
the envied grandeur of our house, will not cost me a sigh: it has given me no | 
pleasure while we have it, and will give me no pain when I part with it. My 


liberty, my ease, and choice of my own friends and company, will sufliciently 
counterbalance the crowds of Downing-street. I am so sick of it all, that if 
we are victorious or not, I propose leaving England in the spring. * * * 

«Sir Robert found an old account-book of his father, wherein he set down all 
his expenses. In three months and ten days that he was in London one winter 
as member of parliament, he spent—what do you think ? sixty-four pounds 
seven shilling and five pence. ‘There are many articles for Nottingham ale, 
eighteen pences for dinners, five shillings to Bob (now Ear) of Orford), and one 
memoraudum of six shillings given in exchange to Mr. Wilkins for his wig ; 
and yet this old man, my grandfather, had two thousand pounds a-year, Norfolk 
sterling—he little thought that what maintained him for a whole session, would 
scarce serve one of his younger grandsons to buy japans and fans for princesses 
at Florence ! * * * 

He (Sir R., after his retirement) “says he will keep the 12th of February 
(the day he resigned) with his family as long as he lives.” 

Of the renowned Admiral Vernon, Walpole says, ‘‘ Wentworth will certainly 
challenge him, but Vernon does not profess personal valour; he was once 
knocked down by a merchant, who then offered him satisfaction—but he was | 
satisfied.” 








* “ Catherine Duchess of Buckingham, natural daughter of King James II. by the 
Countess of Dorchester. She was so proud of her birth, that she would never go to 
Versailles, because they would not give her the rank of the princess of the blood. At 
Rome, whither she went two or three times to see her brother, and to carry on nego- 
tiations with him for his interest, she had a box at the opera distinguished like those of 
crowned heads. She not only regulated the ceremony of her own burial, and dressed 
up the waxen figure of herself for Westminster Abbey, but had shewn the same insen- 
sible pride on the death of her only son, dressing his figure, and sending messages to her 
friends, that if they had a mind to see him lie in state, she would carry them in conve- 
niently by a back doer. She sent to the old Duchess of Marlborough to borrow the 
triumphal car that had carried the Duke’s body. Old Sarah, as mad and preud as 
herself, sent her word, ‘ that it carried my Lord Marlborough, and should never be pro- 
faned by any other corpse.’ The Buckingham returned, * that she had spoken to the 
undertaker, and he had engaged to make a finer for twenty pounds.’” 








| tary for Fereim Affairs, who appeared to take no notice of them. 
| tleman who was here on the part of the Portuguese Government very properly 
| did his duty, at! went to the Commissioners of Customs, they being the persons 


“Here is an epigram, which I believe will divert :you; it is on Lord Islay’s 
garden upon Hounslow Heath— 
« Old Islay, to shew his fine delicate taste 

In improving his gardens purloined from the waste, 

Bade his gard’ner one day to open his views, 

By cutting a couple of grand avenues: 

No particular prospect his lordship intended, 

But left it to chance how his walks should be ended. 


Withtransport and joy he beheld his first view end 
In a favourite prospect—a church that was ruin’d— 
But, alas! what a sight did the next cut exhibit ! 
At the end of the walk hung a rogue on a gibbet! 
He beheld it and wept, for it caused him to muse on 
Full many a Campbeil that died with his shoes on. 
All amazed and aghast at the ominous scene, 
He ordered it quick to be closed up again 
Witha clump of Scotch firs that served for a screen,” 
From a third ballad, written by Lord Hervey, we take only a few verses : 
‘OQ England, attend, while thy fate I deplore, 

Rehearsing the schemes and the conduct of power ; 

And since only to those who have power I sing, 

I am sure none can think that I hint at the king. 

From the time his son madg him old Robin depose, 

All the power of a king he was well known to lose ; 

But of all but the name and the badges bereft, 

Like old women his paraphernalia are left. 


To tell how he shook in St. James’s for fear, 

When first these new ministers bullied him there, 
Makes my blood boil with rage, to think what a thing 
They have made of a man we obey as a king. 


Whom they pleased they put in, whom they pleased they put out, 
And just like a top they all lashed him about, 
Whilst he like a top with a murmuring noise, 
Seemed to grumble, but turned to the rude lashing boys. 
* * * * 

‘ And to guard princes’ ears, as all statesmen take care, 
So, long as yours are—not one man shall come near ; 
For of all your court-crew we ’Il leave only those 
Who we know never dare to say boh! to a goose. 

* * * * « * 
‘ For granting his heart is as black as his hat, 
With no more truth in this than there's sense beneath that ; 
Yet as he’s a coward, he'll shake when I frown: 
You called him a-rascal, I’!! use him like one. 

* * + * * . 
‘ All that weathercock Pulteney shall ask we must grant, 
For to make him a great noble nothing, I want; 
And to cheat such a man, demands all my arts, 
Yor though he’s a fool, he's a fool with great parts. 


And as popular Clodius, the Pulteney of Rome, 
From a noble, for power did piebeian become, 

So this Clodius to be a patrician shall choose, 

Till what one got by changing, the other shall lose. 


Thus flattered, and courted, and gazed at by all, 

Like Phoeton, raised for a day, he shall fall, 

Put the world in a flame, and shew he did strive 

To get reins in his hand, though ’tis plain he can’t drive. 


For your foreign affairs, howe’er they turn out, 

At least I'll take care you shall make a great rout : 

‘Then cock your great hat, strut, bounce, and look bluff, 

Yor though kicked and cuffed here, you shall there kick and cuff.’ 


—p— 


Kniperial Parliament, 
WAR IN PORTUGAT a 
ouse of Lords 

Tuc Duke of WELLINGTON rose, and after sindgguetien ao ste of 
British interests in Portugal, and after condemning the conduct of Government 
in allowing France to despoil Don Miguel of his navy, proceeded to the subject of 
the violation of neutrality, in allowing fleets and armies to be fitted out from 
English ports, for the invasion of a country with whom Great Britain was at 
peace. He then proceeded. Upto 1831 a furce had been collecting in the 
Azores contrary to all the law of nations and all the practice in Europe ; and no 
doubt a great number of persons, some of whom were received here, assembled 
from different countries to make war against our ally the Portuguese government 
This was carried on, he did not deny, during the time of the government of 
which he was a member, to an extent very painful to him, and he did every thing 
in his powershort of actual hostilities to discourage the expedition. In the mid- 
dle of the year, when further measures were taken, money was raised, anda 
squadron beitg collected, it sailed under the command of an officer in his Majes- 
ty’s service. He must do the Government the justice to admit that they imme- 
diately removed the officer froin the service. Dut, that being the case 
what was hisastonishment when the other night, it having been publicly stated 
that another officer had taken the command of another squadron for the same 


| Purposes, up@ questioning the Noble Ear! upon the subject, the only answer he 


could get wasto be told that the Noble Earl had seen the statement in the news- 
papers. [Har.] What then happened in the winter following? Ships were 
taken up andétatiuoned in the port of London, in the river, for the purpose of 
openly takingdur troops and munitions of war for the invasion of Portugal. The 
names of thoe ships, he believed, were the Asia, Congress, Fairy, and Juno 
These facts vere notorious, and information of them was laid before the Secre- 


But the Gen- 


specially chared by the legislature with the execution of the act of Parliament. 
They, if he w§ not misinformed, consulted their law officer as to whether they 
should be jus@ed in detaining the vessels, and upon being advised that they 
were so justif@, they did give orders for their detention, and they were detained. 
But then campthe superior orders of the Government, upon what authority he 
did not knowfhether from the Treasury or Foreign-office, and the ships were 
released; andhose very vessels went to Terceira with armed men, some of 
whom had sir@ returned to this country, some had been destroyed, and some 
were now caging on the war in Portugal. He would ask was this neutrality ¢ 
[Cheers.] 4s thisa line of conduct consistent with the honour and the good 
faith of the cditry. and with the fulfilment of its ancient obligations te a faith- 
ful ally? TheOnsequence of the sailing of that expedition was the transmission 
of men from “parts of the world to this country, thence to be sent to Portugal 
with arms, anthnition, and every thing that could be required to carry on war 
But they weréld his Majesty’s Government had no knowledge of this, and 
could take no@gnizance of it. All he could say was that if his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters did no®ow it they were the only persons amongst their Lordships who 
did not. [A dgh.] It was commonly known to every body in the country 
and the Portuese Government had sent back nearly 100 men who had given 
themselves urather than remain with the invaders. These men could be 
examined upothe facts if the Government desired to be informed, and did not 
wish to keep tmselves inthe dark. They were bound to do this in justice to 
their allies, a:still more in justice to the character of the country, and of the 
Sovereign whi they served. But he had heard it said that Don Miguel might 
have done theaine and raised armies in this country, and that. therefore, there 
had been no bith of neutrality, and that Don Miguel had been treated as King 
de facto. Hergged to ask how they could do otherwise? They had forced upon 
him the obsera¢e of treaties, and compelled him to give satisfaction where the 
engagements the Portuguese Governinent had not been fulfilled ; and, besides 
this, there wa Portuguese nation to consult, and they had received him as their 
King de factosd shown their determination to support him. If this, then, was 
the situation Don Miguel, what became of the neutrality which would only 
permit him tofive the same assistance from this country which would be af- 
forded to a pa invading his territory and disputing his rights without any such 


| pretensions o@ims. Neutrality had been defined asa very different thing from 


this by the h#et authorities who had treated of the subject. The Noble 
Duke then re"ed to a judgment of Sir William Scott on the question of neu- 
trality, in whit was defined as being not only abstinence from warfare, but 
also’ from; gif 4ny. assistance to either party. He did not say neutrality 
consisted in gig equal assistance to both parties, but abstain from assisting ei- 
ther. [Hear Fhe Noble Duke read further passages from the judgment, and 
said that theyPlied to the case of Don Miguel, who being the Sovereign de 
facto, and in p@8sion of the preponderating power, we had no right, by allow- 
ing succour té"g1ven to his enemies, to deprive him of the preponderance 
which he possed, and give that advantage to another. Having read the law 
as laid down tySir William Scott at some length, the Noble Duke said that he 
would not prefito judge & question of law, but a matter so founded in sense a8 
this was mof@ the ruleof men’s actions. He would ask their Lordships 
whether it wait or fair, or rational, to allow individuals to carry on this de- 
ception of priffwar when the Sovereign of a country was not permitted todo 
it by open m It was the plain and direct duty of this country to preverg 
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every assistance from being rendered to either party after we had bound our- 
selves toa neutral course. And the fact was that officers under the Crown did 
perform this duty after consulting their own law officers, and being so advised $ 
and then it was that the Government interfered, and prevented the carrying of 
the law into effect. But this breach of neutrality towards Portugal was not the 
only ground we had for censuring the conduct of his Majesty’s Government. 
When he looked at the correspondence between this Government and the Court 
of Madrid respecting the conduct expected from Spain in the contest in Portugal, 
he saw that his Majesty's Government, very properly in his opinion, demanded 
that Spain should be neutral in the contest betweeu the two Princes of the House 
of Braganza, making at the same time an engagement to be neutral themselves. 
He wished to ash how this engagement had been kept, and how the neutrality 
of the two Governments bad )cen maintained ! Had this country been neutral inthe 
same sense that neutrality had been maintained in Spain? Was not the contrary 
the fact; and was notihe war in Portugal at this moment carried on by men, ships, 
arms, and ammunition, supplied by this country and through this country ! He 
asked even if they had kept faith with Portugal, had they kept faith with Spain! 
{Cheers.] He was satisfied that no man who read the statement in the correspond- 
ence could doubt that our engagement with Spain had been broken. He then 
¢ame to the last act of warfare under the comaiand of a distinguished officer in 
his Majesty's navy—the expedition which had recently sailed, not for Oporto, 
but for the Tagus. As soon as he heard of this he felt it his duty, for the honour 
of the country, to ask whether his Majesty's government had taken any steps 
with regard to this expedition, and the only answer he could get was that his 
Majesty’s Ministers had certainly read it in the newspapers, and that was all 
they knew of it. Now, it was known that this squadron had been.collected at 
Spithead, in the middle of his Majesty's fleet; and yet, strange to say, his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had heard nothing of the matter but through the newspapers. 
But there were other strange circumstances connected with the subject which it 
was most strange should not have reached the knowledge of the government. 
It was stated that there was a meeting on board one of these vessels previous 
¢o their departure, from some of the mon feeling disinclined for the service on 
which they found they were going. .\ body of them attempted to escape from 
the ship by lowering themselves in the boat, when it was said they were cut 
away, and five or six of them drowned, the expedition having sailed, and the 
vessel never hove to, and never attempted to save their lives. He knew not 
how it was that the government was utterly uninformed of these circumstances, 
or, indeed, why it was that a coroner's inquest had not been held on the bodies of 
the men if they were discovered, or why some inquiry was not made into the 
matter, so as that those who first kidnapped men, and afterwards subjected them 
to ill-treatment, should be punished. He had received accounts of two more 
vessels having been fitted out since he entered the House, and it was most 
strange that the government should only learn the facts through the newspapers. 
It was not only that a body was fitted out in our waters, but a large body of men, 
commanded by foreign officers, had lately assembled at Falmouth, and had been 
emburked there. What he said was that, if government thought it proper that 


thie invasion of Portugal by foreign troops from our shores should take place, | 


let them come down at once to Parliament and state that opinion. [Hear, hear. } 
That would be the manly and straightforward way of doing the thing if it were 
proper tobe done at all. [Cheers.] But he was sure that such a line of pro- 
ceeding as that now adopted and countenanced was never heard of in Europe, 
even in those times when the law of nations was least understood. This then 
was the state of affairs at the present time, and he was desirous of making a 
practicable application of it to the future. set 
ditions should at Jast succeed, and Portugal should be revolutionised. 


consistent with national law, with the faith of treaties—treaties peculiarly speci- | 


fic, and which ought to be peculiarly binding—for one party to be allowed, by 
the means of military adventurers drawn from this country, to establish a go- 
vernment in Portugal?! [Hear, hear.] Surely such a system could never be 
tolerated. [Cheers.] It was at variance with the honour, with the obligations, 
and w.th the interests of his Majesty and the country. [Hear, hear.) But if 
that system were to succeed what must be the consequences! ‘To that point 
he earnestly entreated the attention of their Lordships. 
a civil war in Portugal. Nor would that be the only result. As to what would 
be the conclusion of that war no man could pretend to say ; but this was certain, 
it would be followed by a civil war in Spain.—[Hear, hear.] Noman who knew 
anything of the state of the Peninsula could doubt that such would be the case. 
{Hear, hear.] ‘Their Lordships would bear in mind that this country had insisted 
upon the observance of the treaties it had formed with Portugal, when Spain 


manifested a disposition to invade Portugal, and that Spain had readily acquiesced | 


in the demand, and faithfully observed the requests of England. Now Spain 
had a right to require a similar conduct at the hands of England. [Hear.} And 
surely their Lordships wou!d feel that that was a mandate that ought to be obey- 
ed. The interest of the country, the honour of the country and of the Sovereign, 
required such a proceeding. His Majesty had declared from the ‘Throne in the 
presence of his Parliament that neutrality should be faithfully observed. [Hear, 
hear.] The Ministers of the Crown had again and again pledged the cuuntry ‘to 
neutrality, which was imposed on it by honour, by good faith, and by policy. If 
then these things were true, as assuredly they were, why, in the name of God ! 
was not neutrality justly and truly observed! [Cheers.} He felt that it had 
not been; and so feeling, and also that its breach must prove as dangerous to the 
commercial and political prosperity of the country as it was destructive of its 
character for good faith and honour, he moved that an humbie address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, praying that his Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
issue such directions as might be necessary to enforce the observance by his 
subjects of the strict neutrality which his Majesty had declared it to be his in- 
tention to maintain in the hostilities now carrying on in Portugal. 

Earl GREY rose in order to bring the question fully and fairly before the 
house, and to clear the ground, it would be necessary for him to trespass upon its 
attention longer than he could have wished. In the first place, it was necessary 
for him to bring te the recollection of their lordships the positiun ia which the 
question stood when the present government entered upon the office. ‘There then 
existed a King in Portugal de facto. How the possessivn of the throne had been 
ebtained their lordships would bear in mind. Don Miguel went to Portugal wnder 
the protection of the British flag, bound by ties of the most solemn character, 
under engagements with the Emperor of Austria, the King of England, and above 
all, his own family and his own honour, to maintain the constitution, and to ad- 
minister, as Regent, the government of Portugal.on behalf of its acknowledged 
Sovereign, Donna Maria. [Hear, hear, hear.] England hac, incommon with 
the rest of Europe, acknowledged Donna Maria as the legitimate Sovereign of 
Portugal; and England had contributed to convey Dun Miguel to Portugal to up- 
hold the interests of the infant Sovereign. Miguel arrived in Portugal: it was 
goon seen how he fulfilled the oaths. ‘Through the instrumentality of the pre- 
sence of a British army he had been enabled to remodel his troops, and to effect 
euch arrangements as gave him power to vsurp thethrone. (The Duke of Wel- 
lington and other peers appeared to dissent.) Such he contended was the faet. 
Had it not been for the presence of British troops in Protugal, Miguel could not 
have effected the changes he did. But, in proof of what had been the conduct 
of Don Miguel, he would refer to that of the European Powers, including Eng- 
land. * No one power was slow to mark its opinion ot the treacherous conduct of 
Don Miguel. This country felt itso deeply that its representative took upon 
himself to stop the payment. of a sum of money which was to have been forwar- 
ded by this country under certain engagements. Further, every power, England 


amnong the rest, withdrew its ministers from the Court of Lisbon—a step which | 


marked the disapprobation felt at the conduct of Don Miguel more strongly than 
any other short of a declaration of war could have done. In that situation things 
remained until the present administration came into office. ‘The measure which 
had been required by the government of the noble duke, a cessation from persecu- 
tions on the part of Miguel, and perfect liberation and security to those persecu- 
ted, had not been granted, and consequently the diplomatic relations between this 
country and Portugal had not been renewed. When the present ministry came 
into office,then it beheld on the one side a de facto Sovereign, who had been pro- 
claimed by England and by Europe a foul usurper ; and on the other an acknow- 
ledged Queen, struggling, through the assistance of her natural guardian, for her 
rights. ([Hlear, hear.} ‘Then he asked the house whether the government was 
called upon, by national law, by treaty, honour, or by policy, to take a part 
directly adverse to the interests of that Sovereign whose legitimacy had been 
acknowledged. But the noble duke had referred to the treaties between this 
country and Portugal, and had contended that by those treaties this country was 
bound not to suffer the invasion of Portugal. He admitted the binding character 
of those treaties, but he contended that they were not applicable in the way in 
which the noble duke attempted to render them. ‘The noble duke had compared 
the present case with that of an invasion of Portugal from Spain, but the one had 
no resemblance to the other. 

The Noble Duke said that, in spite of all the observance of neutrality in the 
waters of the Tagus and elsewhere, there had been in reality a breach of neu- 
trality ; and that violation consisted in the goverament permitting munitions of 
war and men to be sent from this country in aid of one party. Let their Lord- 
ships examine a little closely into the facts and reasoning on the matter. He 
stated broadly as an incontrovertible position that the subjects of a country might 
furnish munitions of war without being guilty of a breach of neuirality. It was 
true that the Noble Duke had quoted a very high authority against that doctrine 
The Noble Duke had quoted Lord Stowell. He had known that Noble Lord for 
many years. A better judge never sat in a Court of Admiralty. He had for 
his opinion the very highest respect ; but before he considered that opinion as ap- 
plicable to the case to be considered, he must know all the circumstances under 
which it was given. As he had heard the opinion of Lord Stowell, it was gene- 
ral that one country bound to be neuter had not a right to furnish another with 


He would suppose that these expe- | 
He would | 
put it to the Noble Lords to say whether it was right or proper—whether it was 


It must be followed by | 


any of the munitions of war. That was a proposition he readily concurred in; 
but it had nothing to do with the present question, which was one of merchants 
in the regular course of trade supplying parties with ships, arms, ammunition, 
and warlike stores in general. ‘That merchants hada right so to act he had no 
manner of doubt, nor, indeed, was it doubted by any authority with which he 
was acquainted. He then came to the levies of men. Vattel and other au- 
thorities laid it down that it was not against the laws of nations to permit the 
ievy of men unless the permission was partial, Look at the conduct of the 
Swiss confederacy. Men were even there leVied, and no complaint was ever 
made. Why, England had been in the habit of raising troops in the German 
states for prosecuting her wars, and yet those states had never been complaiaed 
of for a breach of neutrality, Further, in this country itself levies had been 
made of men for South America. ‘That was long before the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill, of which he should have to speak presently. Again, in the case of Greece, 
there was a strong national feeling, and there had been loans of money for 
| Greece, and yet no complaint of a violation of neutrality. He contended. that 
while both parties were left free to.act in precisely the same. way there was no viola- 
tion of neutrality. The maintenance of neutrality consisted in affording to each 
party precisely the same means and pursuing the same course with respect to 
both parties, He contended, therefore, that allowing Don Pedro to levy men 
and raise supplies for warlike purposes was no breach of neutrality as long as 
Don Miguel was allowed to pursue a precisely similar course. That Don Mi- 
guel had received warlike stores from this country there could be no doubt. If 
he was rightly informed there was not a musket among his troops that was not of 
British manufacture. [Hear, hear.] Even the mortar which had proved so 
destructive to the town of Oporto was of British manufacture. But then it was 
said there had been no supplies of men for Don Miguel. Why not? Not be- 
cause of the interference of the British government, but because the whole 
| country revolted at the thought of enlisting in the cause of one who was stained 
| with the blackest vices. [Hear, hear.] But, if levies of men for Don Miguel 
had not been made, were there no English officers in the service of Don Miguel! 
| (Hear, hear.] Was not Sir Jolm Campbeli at the head of Don Miguel's troops? 
| Of these matters, however, the Noble Duke did not complain. [Hear.J Then 
| as to the Enlistment Bill. That measure was founded upon two acts which, like 
| the measure itself, was passed for specific and not for general purposes, But tue 
| Noble Duke spoke of that measure as if it enforced on the government certain 
| duties. It did no such thing; and he was reminded by his Noble Friend (Lord 
' 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 





Holland) that his Noble Friend had protested against the measure at the time it 
was passed, on the ground that it would be applied to general purposes. [Hear.] 
His Noble Friend had done so, and had been told by the Noble and Learned Lord 
(Earl of Eldon) that no such construction could ever be put onthe act. To the 


Noble and Learned Lord, therefore, he referred the Noble Duke. [Hear.} ‘Then | by statements from all parts of the country, 


ithe No! 
| been: iiverated by the order, and at the instance of, Government. 

| that statement altogether. Mr. Sampayo, the Portuguese Consul-General, imade 
a certain representation to the Customs, upon which the vessels were seized. 
At the time a represeutation was made to the Customs complaining of the seiz- 


aw 


: Ee __ 
Portugal under the notice of their Lordships, he might perhaps be allowed to 


Refore he proceeded further he wished to correct a misapprehension into which 
the Noble Earl had fallen with regard to one point in the Noble-Duke’s speech. 
His Noble Friend never attempted to maintain that this country was bound on 
all occasions, whether just or unjust, to interfere on behalf of Portugal; but 
this country was bound by solemn treaties to. mediate on behalf of Portugal 
with any enemy she imight have to contend with. This mediation we were 
bound to afford whenever the country was called upon by Portugal; and yet 
what had his Majesty's Ministers done iast year when a French fleet had entered 
the Tagus fur the purpose of enforcing certain demands from Portugal? His 
Majesty's Government were frequently applied to, and their mediation with the 
French Government sought for in vain. Notwithstanding the repeated applica- 
tions made by the Portuguese Government, and made too nnder the obligations 
of the treaty of 1661, and subsequent ones, there was no answer returned by his 
Majesty’s Ministers until the French ileet had actually left the Tagus; and this 
neglect was on the part of the government of this country, which was. bound in 
the words of the treaty to protect the interests of Portugal by sea and by land, 
just as we would protect our interests. It should also be remembered that Por- 
tugal did not refuse to give redress to France, but she proposed to:go into a set 

tlemest of the claim; and yet it was under these circumstances his Majesty’s 
Ministers refused to accede to the just and reasonable request of the Portoguese 
government. So much for that part of the subject. ‘Their Lordships would pro- 
bably recollect that so long ago as Deceiber, 1831, when a reinforéement for 
Donna Maria had sailed from this country, he took the liberty of ‘asking in that 
house whether it was the intention of his Majesty's Ministers to dispense with 
the Foreign Enlistment Bi'l, and was answered by the Noble Earl, who said that 
he felt it his duty, without reference to the policy of that act, to enforce its pro- 
visions fairly whilst it remained in the Statute-book, and he (the Earl of Aber- 
deen,) having received that assurance, fully relied upon seeing the act put fairly 
and impartially into execution. 

Ear] GREY was understood, in explanation, to deny that he had ever pledged 
himself to enforce the provisions of the Enlistment Bill, or that he had taken 
upon himself the responsibility of putting it into operation. What he said was, 
that as long as it remained on the Statute-book it ought to be obeyed by all his 
Majesty’s subjects. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN had a perfect recollection of the words used by 
the Noble Earl, which he took down at the time and from these expressions he 
actually inferred that the duty of enforcing the Foreign Enlistment Bill would 
be undertaken by his Majesty's Ministers. However that was, he now knew that 
that duty had not been performed. That act was violated every day, as appeared 
The Noble Earl, he believed, bad 


Duke had contended that the vessels which had been detained had | odd notions with regard to newspapers, and he (the Earl of Aberdeen) was quite 
He denied | aware that their statements could not be received as official or authentic ; but 


the Noble Earl would probably wish to have it inferred that statements appearing 
in newspapers were from that circumstance necessarily untrue. ‘This was not 
the case ; and when he found circumstantial details given daily of hostile arma- 
ments fitted out in several of the ports of England he could not avoid saying 


Noble Friend the Secretary for the Home Department, requesting to know what | that he believed those statements, unless they were formally contradicted. ‘The 


| 
} 
| ure, and the Commissioners of Customs forwarded a letter with the case to his 
| 


What in such a case would the Noble Duke have 
had the Government do! Would he have had them act upon their own opinions 
| without further advice? Why, it was a question of law, and therefore the Go- 
| vernment referred the matter to the law officers of the Crown. ‘Their opinion 
clearly was that there was no ground for detaining the vessels. That opinion 
then was acted upon, and the vessels were then liberated. The representations 
which had been made by Mr. Sampayo upon these points on the part of the Go- 
vernment of Don Miguel were laid before the King’s Advocate, whose opinion 
was asked for by the Government. ‘The first reply of that Learned Person was 
that he should have a more detailed account of the circumstances, and suggested | 
that affidavits should be niade with regard to the principal facts set forward in 
the statement. These were drawn up under the sanction of Mr. Sampayo, and 
the case, as thus stated, was submitted to the Advocate-General, who reported 
that in his opinion there was no ground made out to require the interference of 
the Government, and that the statements of Mr. Sampayo were much too loose 


course they were to pursue. 


| 


| last accounts from Falmouth stated that Captain Napier had taken the command 
| of a reinforeement going on in aid of Den Pedro, and that the Britannia and 


Birmingham steamers left l’almouth on Tuesday afternoon witb about 800 troops 
for the Douro ; that the City of Pembroke steamer also left that port the same 
afternoon with about 300 seamen and accoutrements for the fleet of Don Pedro; 
that the Duke of Terceira (late Marquess of Palmella) and suit, with the Gene- 
ral Moira and Romaro, would accuznpany these steamers in the Osprey hired 
cutter. This might be incorrect, but the account on the face of it presented 
circumstantial details which gaye it allthe appearance of accuracy ; and, in faet, 
there could be nodoutt but that it was substantially correct. 
Lordships well knew, was not tie only armament; and he would state as nearly 
as he could the whole ameunt of the forces which had left this country for Por- 
tugal within the last tliree months, and as he was satisfied that their Lordships 
would be surprised at the extent of these armaments. In February the 
Lord of the Isies sailed for Oporto with 350 men. On the 2nd of March 





for the*Government to act upon them. It was then pointed out to Mr. Sampayo 
that his course would be, in the case of any violation of the treaties, or of the 


but there was nothing stated by that gentleman to justify the interference of the 
Government. 


whom he had alluded was tainted with any political bias towards the Government. | 
Other communieations which had been made to the Home Department by Mr 
Sampayo were laid before the King’s Attorney and Solicitor General, and their 


that gentleman did not furnish sufficient grounds for the interference of the Go- 
vernment. Under all the circumstances he was sure that his Majesty's Ministers 
would in the eyes of their Lordships stand acquitted of any unfair or partial cou- 
| duct towards Don Miguel. ‘True it was that the law of natious afforded a cor- 
rective to this species of traffic, which might be corrected by either of the belli- 
gerents, who were at liberty to search and confiscate such shipments or consign- 
mente if necessary. But the interference uf the neutral power was quite ano- 
ther thing; and he contended that his Majesty’s Ministers were not called upon 
to send out instructions to the British Admiral at Lisbon to interfere with any 
such shipments coming from England. Severe as was the censure of the Noble 
Duke, he hoped their Lordships would think with him that the Noble Duke had 
not made vut any case to criminate Ministers. They were fortified in their con- 
duct by the opinion of the King’s Advocate, and, as he said before, by the prac- 
tice of former Goveraments. He would again repeat that there was no breach 
of neutrality on the part of this Government, unless, perhaps, the Noble Duke 
thought it a breach of neutrality not to interfere in favour of Don Miguel. This 
was probably the cause of all the blame which had been cast upon Ministers by 
the Noble Duke. He did not mean to deny that this country had not a right to 
interfere if she hked; but that was a totally different question from that which 
had been raised by the Noble Duke, and from the claims which had been made 
by Mr. Sampavo. As to the shipments which had been made from this country 
to Portugal! he had little information ; nor had he heard of the particulars of those 
vessels which had lately sailed from Falmouth until the circumstance was men- 
tioned by the Noble Duke, who was much better informed on the subject. He 
had certainly heard of those vessels ; but as to the arms on board of them, or the 
men, or their equipments, he was wholly ignorant. All he knew was that such 
vessels sailed from Falmouth under the command of Captain Napier. The No- 





He mentioned these facts to show that his Majesty's Ministers | 
had acted with the utmost fairness and impartiality ; and he believed it would | a vessel sailed from Veal with 550 men, and another with 600. 
not be said in any place that the opinion of the learned and eminent person to | steamer sailed from Ialmouth within a few days with 270 foreigners. 


300 Englishmen sailed for the same destination. On the 13th of the same 


n j month the St, George steamer sailed from Gravesend with 460 Frenchmen and 
Foreign Enlistment Act, to apply to the Commissioners of Customs or Excise ; | other foreigners. 


These foreigners had come over from Boulogne, and were re- 
shipped at Gravesend. On the 224 of March the Merchant sailed with 500 
Englishmen, and carrying also some guns and aminunition. On the 4th of May 
The Britannia 
The Bir- 
mingham, from the same port, and at the same time, took out 360 men. The 
City of Waterford took out 200 Englishmen, and there were about 500 men sent 
in smal! detachments from other ports. These forces now formed two battalions 


deliberate opinion was that the information contained in the correspondence of | in Oporto. The English consisted of 1,750 men, and the French and other 


fureigners amounted # over 3,009 men, and all these had been sent out within 
the last three months. Could it be possible then these circumstances were 
| unknown to his Majesty's ministers. Were the intentions of the Marquis of 
Palmella unknown at the Foreign-office? Was it possible that his movements 
were secrets unknown at the department! It was no secret that he was to sail 
for Oporto incompany with Captain Napier; in fact the circumstances of their 
sailing and all the particulars were well known about town asif it was a national 
expedition. There was another curious circumstance connected with these ex- 
peditions. A number of able-bodied paupers were sent on board the Lord of the 
Isles on tie 14th of May from the workhouse of St. Martin's and St. Margaret’s 
Westminister ; and here he must observe that this circumstance, if it be true 
ought at least to be known at the Home Department. He had made some in- 
quiries and ascertained that the statement was correct, and that the paupers from 
St Margaret's were accompanied by the parish officers, who put them on board, 
and that they were entitled to receive 10s. a-head, which, however, they did not 
upon reflection think proper to receive. The noble Jord might refuse to enforce 
the Foreign Enlistment Act against those persons, but he would ask whether it 
was right that the parish oficers should become crimps of Don Pedro? [Hear.] 
It was impossible that all these circumstamces were unknown to the govern- 
ment. The conduct of ministers was most unfair towards Spain. ‘That coun- 
try. had suffere’ great injustice, for she had abandoned the right of interference 
with Portugal in consequence of the solemn pledge given by this government that 
it would observe a strict neutrality. Would any man attempt to say that these 
expeditions were tolerated, and yet that this country had preserved her neutrali- 
ty! [Hear, hear.] It was a libel upon the laws and constitution of this coun- 
try to suppose that Jews and jobbers could raise armaments in this country for 
the purpose of interfering in the concerns of other countries, and that all this could 





ble Earl was next understood to say that Capt. Napier was not dismissed the 

service, nor would his case be disposed of until it eame regularly before the Ad- 

miralty. ‘The last that was heard officially of that officer was upon his applica- | 
tion to the Admiralty to know whether he would be deprived of his pension from 
Greenwich College in the event of his going into actual service, and the answer 
to it was, ‘“* No, if he were employed in his Majesty's service.” It was not until | 
Admiral Sartorious appeared in command on the quarter-deck of a foreign vessel 
that the Admiralty interfered, and he was then disinissed for a breach of disci- 
pline and disobedience of orders 
| would at present be premature 


But any such step towards Capt. Napier | 
Under all the circumstances counected with 
these transactions he hoped their Lordships would, by their votes, pronounce the 
charge of the Neble Duke,—for it was a charge, or rather the censure, for it was 
an avowed censure upon Ministers,—to be wholly undeserved. And he further 
trusted that it would be apparent to all that nothing had been done by the Minis- 
ters either to violate neutrality or to compromise the honour and character of the | 
courtry. That character for impartiality and justice had been strictly maintain- | 
ed. But then the Noble Duke had gone into conjectures and opinions as to the | 
prohatie consequence of the conduet of Ministers, both as regarded this country 
and Pértugal, and also as to its probable effects upon the state of Spain, with 
whichtountry the Noble Duke said that this country had broken faith. In an- | 
swer ts this last charge he would at once assert that this country had not broken | 
any ermagement with Spain; and, as he was not then disposed to retort any ob- 
servatbns upon the conduct of Spain; he would merely observe that she certainly 
had nd reason to complain of the course which had been taken by his Majesty's 
Goverment. It was said by the Noble Duke, that the success of Don Pedro | 
wouldtend to create a civil war in Spain. Without entering upon .any conside- 
ration pf the probable success of either of the contending parties in Portugal, he 
(Earl Grey) would take leave to say that in his opinion the success of Don Miguel 
wouldde more likely to lead to a civil war in Spain than would the triumph of the 
claim {Donna Maria. The Noble Duke said that if Donna Maria should suc- 
ceed itwould be with the aid of foreign troops, tvhilst he (Earl Grey) contended 
that tht support of the Portuguese people was essential to her success, and with- 
out thé support her cause could never be sustained. The number of foreign 
troops in her service had been greatly exaggerated. ‘They did not at most amount 
to 3,00 men, which was not more than the third of the troops of Oporto. In fact 
the ke} to that city, and the defence of the great out-works, were entirely con- 
fided téthe Portuguese troops. Tor his own part he should give the motion a | 
| direct tegative. 

TheEari of ABERDEEN—Their Lordships had just heard the answer of 
the Nole Earl to the charges which his Noble Friend had brought against his 

Majesty's Ministers for having systematically violated treaties and the laws of 

neutality; and also for a manifest violation of the laws of nations and of the 
estalished laws of this country. Those charges had been brought forward 
cledly and distinctly, and were founded upon facts which were notorious and 
yTetagable. So clearly had the case been made out that he felt called upon to 

ogise to their Lordships for recurring to propositions, the truth of which had 

a, fully established ; but, having had occasion frequently to bring the state ef 


| 





| Stowell had delivere: 


be done with impunity. This was not !aw or common sense. He believed he 
would no! be contradicted when he stated that the treaties entered into by this 
country formed part of the law of the land; and he had the opinion of Lord 
Stowell for asserting that it was a violation of treaties and of the laws of nations 
for a neutral power to allow men and arms to be shipped in her ports for the 
purpose of aiding either of the belligeraats. 

Earl GREY inquired if the Noble Earl quoted a judgment of Lord Stowell’s 


| er merely referred toa speech delivered in that House, which could have been 


reported by the Noble aad Learned Lord himself. 

‘The Earl of ABERDEEN said it was quite immaterial to him where Lord 
{his opinion. [Hear.] ‘That opinion would have the same 
weight with him whether delivered on the bench or in Parliament. [Hear, hear.] 
By him, and he was sure by their Lordships, such an opinion would be held in the 
sane high estimation whether delivered in one place or the other. [Hear, hear.] 
In coming dowa to the House he was not prepared to hear that such expeditions 
as he had referred to could be tolerated without a violation of the laws of nations, 
or that the government were not bound in duty to prevent them. He would go 


| farther and say thatit was not only the duty of Government to prevent them, 


but it was their duty on this occasion to give the Spanish Government a proof of 
their sincerity by issuing a proclamation recalling from Oporto all the British sub- 
jects in the service of Don Pedro. ‘This course would have satisfied the Spanish 
Government even though it were ineffectual ; but he did not believe it would be 
ineffectual. But the Noble Earl would not issue such a proclamation, because 
his wishes were all in favour of interference. His Majesty’s Ministers ought to have 
pursued the course towards Oporto which had been observed towards Turkey 
at the time of the war in Greece. But whether the proclamation which he sug- 
gested were operate or inoperate, it ought, he contended, to be issued. It was 


, due to Spain, and if issued would remove all suspicions of insincerity on the 


part of this cabinet. ‘The Noble Earl had read a copy of the instructions which 
had been sent out to the British Admiral commanding at Lisbon, in order to show 
the desire of the government to preserve neutrality. He (the Ear! of Aberdeen) 
did not deny the authenticity of the instructions, nor did he doubt the honour or 
impartiality of Admiral Parker. He also admitted that upon the receipt of these 
instructions the British squadron left the Tagus according to the wish of the 
Portuguese Government ; but the squadron soon afterwards returned, and wae 
now in military possession of the pert of Lisbon. The British forces had no 
right to be there. Lisbon was in a state of siege, and the presence of a British 
squadron was not justifiable. 

The Earl of ELDON contended that his Noble Friend only delivered the 
opinions that he would have maintained sitting on the other side of the House. 
In his opinion a great insult had been offered to the Sovereign; and he should 
have deemed himself guilty of an unpardonable dereliction of duty to his King 
if he had not come down to that House to protest against the violation of a neu- 
trality which his Majesty had declared to be observed, and which was contrary to 
the express law of the land. It was, he asserted, unlawful to allow men subjects 
of this realm to be raised to serve ina foreign army; and had he not declared 
asmuch he would not have discharged the duty which he owed his Sovereign 


make a few remarks upon a subject which involved so much of British interests.’ 
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and his coufitry. [{Hear, hear.) The fact that such a proceeding was going for- 
‘ward was known to every man; atid it was the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment, as soon as they became ‘cognizant of the matter, to have put a stop to it. 
(Hear, hear.) It wasa breach of the common law for subjects of his Majesty 
to enlist in foreign service when the King’s proclamation declared the neutrality 
of the state, and he would defy any Attorney-General or other competent law 
officer to controvert that maxim. But what became of the common law if the 
overseers of Lambeth or any other parish were to be allowed, in the teeth of a 
Royal proclamation, to engage men for the service of a foreign country? The 
sale of military stores, it was true, was equally in contravention of law, but then 
the interests of commerce were allowed to have precedence of law ; but whether 
the policy that sanctioned such a departure from law was wise or not he would 
not discuss. The simple question he had to decide was, whether ministers hada 
right to come down to that House, not to protect the prerogative of the Crown, 
but to defend the violation of the actual command of the Sovereign. [Hear, 
hear.}]. The:fact that men were raising in this country for foreign service was no- 
torious—was, in short, known to every man in the kingdom ; and certainly he 
must say that it astonished him to find that Ministers were ignorant of that which 
every one else was acquainted with. He should not: have risen but to vindicate 
the honour and character of his Sovereign, whose commands had been disre- 
garded by those whose duty it was to see them obeyed ; but he could not resume 
his seat without again declaring that the common law had been grossly violated. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR could not allow the matter to pass without so- 
liciting the attention of the House to a few reflections which had been suggested 
to his mind by the powerful address of his Noble and Learned Friend who had 
just sat down. A speech of Lord Stowell’s had been cited by the Noble Duke 
as an authority for the proposition which he had advanced. That speech had 
been placed in the light of a judgment : but there was a strong and manifest dis- 
tinction between an opinion delivered by a judge from the bench, and a speech 
uttered by the same individual in his capacity as 1 Member of Parliament, in the 
arena of political debate, and under the influence and excitement of party feelings. 
He bore the most ample testimony to the great learning, the splendid talents, and 
unquestionable integrity of Lord Stowell ; but to suppose that that great man was 
free from the frailty of other political men, that he had not a bias in favour of the 
party to which he belonged, would be to imagine a perfection in him, which he 
(Lord Brougham) feared, never existed in human nature. The speech relied upon 
was, however, at best but a newspaper report; and he was satisfied that Lord 
Stowell would not have given any such opinion as was then attributed to him, for 
it was indirect opposition to the law of nations. ‘The Noble and Learned Lord 
contended that it was no violation of the law of nations fora neutral state, even 
with its eyes open to the past, to permit its inhabitanis either to trade with fo- 
reign belligerents in warlike stores, or to enlist or side where no partiality was 
shown to either. This was the opinion of Vattel, who mentioned the practice 
of the Swiss in hiring out their armies to foreign powers; but perhaps, in 
proving too much, the case put by Vattel proved nothing at all. An able writer 
on national law, Burkershute, held that as long as the advantages afforded to each 
party were equal, no violation of the usages of nations was committed, whether 
by men or military stores ; and this was the precise doctrine that was acted upon 
in the case of America, when German soldiers were brought over to fight against 
the French. It would have been no breach of the law if they had espoused the 
quarrel of Don Miguel, who was such a favourite on that side of the House ; but 
to suffer any assistance to Donna Maria, the Queen of Portugal and Algarves, 
‘was not to be justified. He asserted, however, that the Government had neither 
aided the one nor the other, but had already adhered to the strict line of their duty, 
although it would, he was satisfied, have given boundless and unutterable joy to 
many persons in the country had they adopted another course. Without evi- 
dence the House could not censure Ministers; but he anticipated that many of 
their Lordships had come down to vote ina particular way without much previous 
consideration. The Noble and Learned Lord then went into great detail with 
respect to the case of the detention of vessels by the customs, and contended 
that, under the express opinion of the law advisers of the Crown, the Govern- 
ment could have pursued no other course than it did but at imminent risk and 
with gross injustice. Butthen came the highest charge of all. A gossiping 
story was picked up in the streets, or rather derived from the highest, most im- 
portant, and most irrefragable authority in all such matters, a paragraph in a 
newspaper ; and there it was said that, because upon it the Government could 
not dismiss a Gallant Officer, therefore the Government was partial and repre- 
hensible in itsconduct. Had the Government shown any partiality in the case 
of Admiral Sartorius? No. And let a similar case be proved against Captain 
Napier and asimilar course of conduct would be pursued with respect to him. 
‘That the question was one of vast importance he collected from the presence of 
ao many of their Lordships. What were the motives that were to guide the 
vote of that night he should not pretend to divine ; but he would remind their 
Lordships that if it were to be of acharacter likely to disturb the present Go- 
vernment, the country would be apt to attribute the silent vote of many of their 
Lordships to a desire to put an end to that Government which had successfully 
agitated several questions of vast importance, and generally to the benefit of the 
public. If the vote of their Lordships should be one of reprobation of the Go- 
vernment, many would state that it proceeded from a desire to put an end to the 
question on the East India charter, or the Bank charter, to obliterate all hope of 
the speedy settlement of the question of Colonial Slavery, to puta stop to the 
march of municipal law improvements, to crush that great measure which had 
for its object the strengthening of the Church in Ireland; in fact, to put a stop 
to all measures of amelioration and improvement. Such would be the construc- 
tion put upon the vote of that night if it should be one of censure upon the Go- 
vernment. The country would think that Noble Lords had seized upon the oc- 
casion to make common cause, and for the injury of the Government. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON, in reply, contended that the question of neu- 
tiality, was this-—was it right when his Majesty had declared his neutrality, that 
his subjects should not be enforced to adopt the same by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment! This was declared by the highest authorities to be the common law of 
thecountry. But it was not only that : he contended that it was provided for by 
the Foreign Enlistment Act; but the Government took measures to prevent the 
operation of ,that act when it had been carried into execution by the authorities. 
The neutrality of Spain was exacted upon the condition of our neutrality, and the 
compact had been broken. How was the fact with regard to the manner in which 
Spain had fulfilled her engagements! Not one Spanish soldier had passed the 
frontier to the assistance of Don Miguel, while from this country from 10 to 
12,000 men had from first to last been sent to swell the ranks of Don Pedro, and 
greatly to endanger the tranquillity of Spain herself. He thought it impossible 
to say under the circumstances that Spain had not ajust ground of complaint. 
He disclaimed all intention of using even an uncivil word either in the address 
or in the argument by which he had supported it; and he had no intention of 
casting any other censure upon the Government, excepting to declare that in his 
opinion they had failed in what was their duty with regard to Portugal, by which 
his Majesty and the country had been placed in a very awkward predicament. 

Their Lordships then divided. Contents, 80; non-contents, 68; majority 
against Ministers, 12. No proxies were called. 


PORTUGAL. House of Commons June 6. 

Colonel DAVIS rose to bring forward the motion of which he had given notice 
as to the relations of this country with Portugal. He was also anxious that the 
House, by its vote, should show to Portugal, to Europe, and to the world, that 
the people of England, enjoying as they did the blessings of freedom, did not 
wish to withhold from other nations a participation in similar blessings. It had 
been made a matter of charge in another place that the government of this coun- 
try had not acted with impartiality to the present government of Portugal, but 
that it had permitted improper jnterference by subjects of this country in the con- 
test now going on in that country. It might be well for the friends of Don Mi- 
guel to state this, and to create an impression that this country had a hostile 
feeling to the interests of Portugal. No statement had less foundation in fact, 
for it was unfair to identify the interests of the people of Portugal with those of 
Don Miguel and his adherents. The circumstances which had immediately pre- 
ceded the usurpation of Don Miguel in Portugal were so well known, that he 
‘would not pay the House so bad a compliment as to think it necessary to go into 
them in detail. It was, however, necessary that he should refer to a few of the 
leading events connected with that usurpation. The Hon. and Gallant Member 
here stated those events, comprising the assumption by Don John, the father of 
Dons Pedro and Miguel, of the title of Emperor of Brazil along with that of 
King of Portugal and the Algarves,—the transmission of those titles to his 
eldest son Pedro, and their recognition by the several Powers of Europe,—the 
resignation of the title of King of Portugal and the Algarves by Don Pedro, in 
favour of his daughter, Donna Maria,—he recognition of that act by the Powers 
of Europe,—the arrangement which followed, that Don Miguel should marry his 
niece, Donna Maria, and thus share with her the throne of Portugal, his sister 
being Regent until Donna Maria was of age,—the grant of a constitution to 
Portugal by Don Pedro, which was brought over by the British Ambassador to 
Brazil, and the acceptance of that constitution, with very few dissentients, by 
the Pedple of Portugal. It was, he observed. unfortunate that so much confi- 
dence should have been placed in Don Miguel after what was already known of 
his conduct in his rebellion against his father, for which he was banished from 
the kingdom, and certainly his conduct since that event had fully shown how 
much that confidence was misplaced ; for after he had sworn more than twice to 
maintain the constitution and to uphold the rights of his niece, and while he was 
taking a fourth in this country to the same effect, he was planning the overthrow 
of that constitution and the usurpation of that authority. In this attempt he at 
last succeeded by the aid of the priests ; but it shouldbe recollected that British 
troops had, however unwillingly on their part, been made instrumental to the suc- 
cess of his usurpation, for when that event took place (Mr. Canning having then 
Deen succeeded in the government by the Duke of Wellington,) orders were sent 
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out by Lord Aberdeen, then Seeretary for Foreign Affairs, to the commanders 
of the British troops at Lisbon, that they were to protect Don Miguel from any 
violence—orders which had the effect of silencing the opposition of those who 
would otherwise have asserted the rights of the lawful sovereign, Donna Maria. 
Seeing that she had been fully recognized by the Powers of Europe as queen de 
jure, and from the extensive portion of the dependencies of Portugal over which 
she had actual dominion, and being also recognized in the second city of Portu- 
gal, she might be called Queen de facto. Seeing this, he thought that this coun- 
try would be justified in interfering to expel the usurper from the kingdom ; but, 
on grounds of expediency, that coursg was not adopted. A justifiable greund 
of interference on our part did, however, exist, arising from the outrageous acts 
of insane violence which had been committed by Don Miguel's authority on the 
persons of British subjects. One instance of this violence was on the person of 
a British subject, and for no other offence than having in his possession the in- 
signia of a freemason. ‘The possession of these did not prove a. man to be a 
freemason, but even if he were a freemason, he was not aware of any law which 
made it criminal in a British subject to be one. But the outrage of Don Mi- 
guel on British persons and property did not rest there: he violated the commer- 
cial treaties with this country by raising the duties on British goods imported in 
foreign vessels, and detained several British ships and their crews for an alleged 
violation of the blockade of Terceira. For all these outrages no redress had 
been given, though it had beenmore than once demanded. On the 3d of August 
preceding the change of the Duke of Wellington’s administration, Lord Aber- 
deen called on the Government of Portugal for redress, by the immediate resto- 
ration of the British vessels seized at Terceira; but no attention was paid to 
the demand. On the 2d of November following, his Majesty was made in his 
speech to both Houses to say that he had not accredited an ambassador to Lisbon, 
but that Don Miguel having consented to an act of justice (to expect Justice from 
Don Miguel !) in the issue of a decree of general amnesty, his Majesty hoped 
that he might soon find it consistent with the interests of his subjects to send an 
ambassador to that court. From that time, however, nothing had been done. 

The Hon. and Gallant Officer went on to comment on some of the arguments 
which had been used in another place, arraigning the conduct of government with 
respect to an alleged breach of neutrality, but the buz of conversation from 
several parts of the House was so loud, that we could collect little more than the 
import of his remarks. Much stress, he observed, had been laid on the violation 
of the Foreign Enlistment, and on the inertness of ministers in not preventing 

those infractions of the law, but he would beg to ask how had it happened that 

none of the acts now complained of had been objected to before’ [Hear.] 

They were matters of public notoriety ; they were done in the open day, and 

accounts of them regularly appeared in the newspapers. How happened it then, 

he asked, that these complaints had not been made before this time? Or why 

should they be made now, having been so long passed over in silence ! He was 

unwilling to attribute motives to any man; but he could not but regard the no- 

tice taken of these things at this particular time as an indication that the motion 

on which they were introduced had been made for party purposes [hear, hear. } 

Was it at all very improbable that, as it was known that certain popular measures 

were about to be sent up from this House, it might have been considered a good 

thing to strangle those measures by ousting ministers, under a pretence very 

different from the real motive. ‘The object of the Noble Person who had brought 

forward the motion elsewhere was, no doubt, to turn out the Ministers. That 

was a fair and legitimate motive when pursued by fair means; but when one of 
those means was a charge of a violation of good faith, he would ask had the con- 

duct of those who made the charge been so very pure on every occasion as to 

constitute them fit and proper persons to bring it forward! Those who charged 

the present Ministers with the breach of neutrality had themselves acted more 

strongly. They had sent out an army to Portugal, not, indeed, to take a part in 

the disputes of that country, but, in compliance with the terms of ancient trea- 

ties, to prevent its invasion by a Spanish force. Nothing had since been done 

by his Majesty’s Government that went beyond that act. But if the present 

Government had manifested a strong and decided feeling against the party of 

Don Miguel, would it have been an extraordinary circumstance? Had not the 

Miguelites fired on British vessels that were merely occupied in trading trans- 

actious? What, too, he would ask, had been the conduct of the Spanish Go- 

vernment on this occasion? Had not their armies approached the Portuguese 

frontiers, and had they not afforded supplies to one of the belligerent parties !, 
Under all the circumstances, he conceived his Majesty's government had not 

taken an improper part, and therefore he was anxious that they should be sup- 

ported by the vote of that House. He felt convinced that if the decision of the 

other branch of the legislature were not quickly met by an opposite vote, ema- 

nating from that House, 24 hours would not elapse, after the declaration made in 

another place was known, before a Spanish army would cross the Portuguese 

frontier. [Hear, hear.] Surely, therefore, they ought to stand forward in order 

to prevent such a catastrophe—a catastrophe that might be the means of plung- 

ing this country and all Europe in war. In 1826 Mr. Canning had said, that if 

a single Spanish column passed the Portugal frontier, this country was bound im- , 
mediately to ittterfere ; and, assuredly, if the principle was a just one at that 

time, it was no less just and politic now. At the present moment they saw the 

Russian eagle hovering over Constantinople after having beaten down unhappy 

Poland—they saw the Austrians oppressing Italy—and they saw Prussia ouly 

seeking for an opportunity to put down all free institutions ; would they, would 

the people of England, at such a moment, lend their aid to crush the spark of 

liberty which had been suddenly ignited in a little corner, in a little nook, of Eu- 

rope? [Hear, hear.] He hoped they would not lend themselves to any such 

object, and that they would have the satisfaction of feeling, that if they had nut 

assisted the struggling Portuguese, at least they had not been guilty of opposing 

their efforts in the cause of freedom. [Hear, hear.] The Gallant Member con- 

cluded by moving, in effect, ‘That an humble address be presented to his Ma- 

jesty, expressing the regard of that House at the protracted hostilities in Portu- 

gal, and at the same time, thanking his Majesty for the judicious policy which 

he had pursued with respect to the affairs of that country.” [Hear.] 

Viscount MORPETH rose and seconded the motion. 

Sir H. HARDINGE said, he felt it imperative on him to state his sentiments 
on this occasion, not only because it was a question which was intimately con- 
nected with the honour and interest of the country, but because he had himself 
worn the Portuguese uniform, and commanded Portuguese troops. [Hear hear. ] 
The Hon and gallant officer who introduced this motion, had given a long list,an 
ample catalogue, of the crimes which were said to have been committed by Don 
Miguel. But it should be recollected that this was a national question, that it 
was not a question as to the comparative merits of the two brothers. ‘The real 
question was whether in this civil contest a strict neutrality had been maintained 
by the British Government. [Hear, hear.] In the whole course of what had 
been said by the Noble and Gallant officer, he had not applied himself to that 
point. He had made no defence of Ministers, but indulged altoger in a series of 
recriminations. He had called on the House to mark what former Governments 
had done, and he alluded to the sending of a British army to Lisbon. Now, upon 
that point he would refer to the Noble Lord (Palmerston) opposite, who could 
state the reasons for such a step having been taken. The Noble Lord was, to- 
gether with Mr. Canning, a Minister of that period, and it was under the auepi- 
ces of Mr. Canning, and with the concurrence of the Noble Lord, that those 
troops were sent to Portugal. He knew that the Hon. and Gallant officer op- 
posed the Foreign Enlistment Bill with all his might; and, therefore, he un- 
doubtedly had a right to state his feelings in favour of any act that was opposed 
to the provisions of that measure. Still that was only an individual opinion. 
Many of the present Ministers had also opposed the Foreign Enlistment Bill ; 
but what had they said when they got into power? Why, they explicitly decla- 
red that this country should remain neutral.—It was clear, however, that such 
had not been the fact; and, therefore, in all the Hon. and Gallant officer had said, 
he was advocating, not the conduct of the Ministers, but the principle which he 
himself had adopted. He had not shown that Ministers had observed that strict 
neutrality to which they were pledged, but on the contrary, it appeared from the 
statement, that very great partiality had been manifested towards one of the con- | 
tending parties. (Hear! hear!] That, he admitted, might be a merit in the 
eye of the Hon. and Gallant officer, but unquestionably it was not one in his. It 
was notorious that Don Pedro had been supplied from this country with arms, 
with ammunition, and, above all, with men. [Hear! hear !]—The very sweep- 
ings of the poor-houses haa been vomited forth to take part in these civil wars. 
(Hear! hear!) If such a system were tolerated, they would shortly have the 
ports and harbour of this country converted into nests of pirates, from whence ex- 
peditions might be sent forth to annoy all the peaceable states of Europe. Fi- 
nally, the evil would arrive at such a height, that by common consent the natives 
of this country would be outlawed from the continent of Europe. [Hear! hear !] 
He did not rise to defend the character of Don Miguel. It was not perhaps worth 
so much notice, but when they spoke vituperatively of the individual, he perhaps 
might incidentally be allowed to ask what was the character of Don Pedro! 
(Hear! hear'] ‘There was not, he believed, a single man of common sense or 
of common reason in that House who did not feel that if Don Pedro were suc- 
cessful, he, and Donna Maria, would be the sovereign of Portugal. [Hear! 
hear!] He was perfectly convinced that any vote of that House, or that any step 
which might be taken to assist Don Pedro, and by so doing to further the pur- 
poses of France, would in the end recoil upon this country. The Gallant officer 
then entered into a very brief review of the conduct of Don Pedro, from the 
commencement of the present centest, and argued that his career had been be- 
gun for the purposes of ambition, and was continued for the purposes of pillage. 
(Hear, hear] ‘The most unwarrantable means had been adopted for strengthen- 
ing the army of Don Pedro. In one instance, a German, who had proceeded to 
Portugal for commercial purposes, was absolutely impressed, and compelled to 


service was not a whit better than that which was experienced by other portions 
of the troops enlisted in his service. He repeated, we had nothing to do with 
the relative merits of the two parties to the contest. The first question which 
we had to resolve was this,—what course was it the duty of the Government of 
this country to pursue, his Majesty having promised to observe neutrality? The 
answer was plain,—Government was bound to adhere to its pledge and not in- 
terfere with the struggle. The next question which arose was—had Government 
maintained that strict neutrality which was necessary to be observed? He could 
not give them credit for having done so; on the contrary, he argued that during 
the last two years interference ofa direct nature had occurred. When the com- 
missioners of the customs detained the three vessels, they recived orders from 
the Government to release them within 48 hours; but he had seen the opinion of 
eminent lawyers to the effect that if the matter had gone to an adjudication, the 
ships must have been condemned. Was there any evidence of neutrality in that 
act of the Government? Did it not rather prove direct interference on their part, 
and a disposition to favour one side in preference to the other? [Hear.] It was 
not necessary to do more than allude to the expeditions from other countries 
which touched at our ports, but did not land, on their way to Portugal. Since 
the meeting of Parliament Captain Napier, an officer in the British service, had 
taken out an expedition, the object of which he openly declared to be the Tagus, 
avowing that he was employed by Don Pedro. Where was the neutrality of 
Government when it permitted such a proceeding? He knew it might be said, 
that whatever interference had occurred, was not the act of the State, but of in- 
dividuals, and that England was as open to furnish supplies to Don Miguel as to 
Don Pedro, if the former could prevail on the people to afford them. But he ar- 
gued that the state ought not to permit its subjects to assist either party, or both— 
if it did, there was an end to neutrality. That word was not derived from am- 
bo, but from neuter, and implied a refusal to succour either side. Sir Wm. Scott, 
now Lord Stowell, had distinctly promulgated this doctrine, and stated that “the 
very meaning of the word neutrality implied that they were to withhold succour from 
both parties.” 

The object of the Foreign Enlistment Bill was to enable the government to 
enforce an observance of the principle upon his Majesty’s subjects. The noble 
lord opposite had voted for that bill, and supported it in every stage, as did the 
President of the Board of Control, and the Judge Advocate-General, the latter 
of whom delivered an exceedingly able speech in favor of it. Did the noble 
lord call it neutrality to allow either party to obtain as much assistance in troops, 
arms, ammunition, &c., as possible? Would he be satisfied if the merchants of 
Ferrol and Cadiz were to send troops into Portugal? Government had taken 
steps to prevent such an occurrence. Was it fair, then,—was it preserving our 
professed neutrality,—to allow British agents to exercise a power which we de- 
nied to Spaniards? Let it be borne in mind that the expeditionary army at Opor- 
to had not made a single step in advance during nearly atwelvemonth. If there 
had been a predilection in favour of Don Pedro amongst the Portuguese, we 
should have seen not only considerable desertions from the army of Don Mi- 
guel, but the whole nation rising en masse to place him upon the throne. How- 
ever, nothing of the kind had occurred. This consideration might appear some- 
what beside the question, but he submitted that the reluctance of the Portuguese 
to receive Don Pedro heightened our injustice in inflicting upon the nation mi- 
series to which it ought not to be exposed. This pretended neutrality was a 
paltry pettifogging way of proceeding. We had got into a dilemma with Spain, 
and we endeavoured to sneak out of it by this pettifogging course. [Laughter 
from ministers.] He perceived that the expressions he had used caused laugh- 
ter—he had used them with deliberation [a laugh]—they were not his words, 
but those of the late Mr. Canning on motion of Lord Althorp for the repeal of 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill on the 16th of April, 1823.—Mr. Canning said— 
‘If I wished for a guide in a system of neutrality, I should take that laid down 
by America in the days of the Presidency of Washington, and the secretary- 
ship of Jefferson. In 1793, complaints were made to the American government, 
that French ships were allowed to fit out and arm in American ports, for the pur- 
pose of attacking British vessels, in direct opposition to the laws of neutrality. 
Immediately upon this representation, the American government held that such 
a fitting out was contrary to the laws of neutrality ; and orders were issued pro- 
hibiting the arming of any French vessel in American ports. I do not now pre- 
tend to argue in favour of a systein of neutrality ; but it being declared that we 
intend to remain neutral, I call upon the House to abide by that declaration, so 
long as it shall remain ualtered. No matter what ulterior course we may be in- 
clined to adopt—no matter whether at some viterior period the honor ard inte- 
rests of the country may force us into a war—still, while we declare ourselves 
neutral, let us avoid passing the strict line of demarcation. When war comes, 
if come it must, let us enter into it with all the spirit and energy which becomes 


| us as a great and independent nation. That period, however, I do not wish to an- 


ticipate, and much less desire to hasten. If a war must come, let it come in the 
shape of satisfaction to be demanded for injuries, of rights to be asserted, of inte- 
rests to be protected, of treaties to be fulfilled ; but, in God’s name, let it not ceme 
on in the paltry pettifogging way of fitting out ships in our harbors to cruise for gain. 
At all events, let the country disdain to be sneaked into a war. Let us abide 
strictly by our neutrality, as long as we mean to adhere to it ; and by so doing 
we shall, in the event of any necessity for abandoning that system, be the better 
able to enter with effect upon any other course which the policy of the country 
may require.” He: fully concurred in those sentiments, and was ready also to 
say if a necessity for war must come, let us meet the case in a manly and 
straight forward manner—let us upenly declare ourselves in favour of Don 
Pedro or Donna Maria ; but do not let us sneak into a war—let not the King’s 
name and the honour of the country be compromised by our professing neutrality 
and acting as partisans. [Hear, hear.] He maintained that we had not acted’ 
fairly by Spain in requiring her to keep neutral on the understanding that we 
would also continue neutral, and then breaking our engagement. On this sub- 
ject he would quote the eloquent speech of Mr. R. Grant, which applied very 
closely to the present occasion. The Judge-Advocate proceeded to examine 
the opinions of Bynkershoeck. He pruved Bynkershoeck’s authority to be 
wrong or misquoted ; and as to Vattel, he quoted him as saying, “ Shal! I suffer 
the neutral, under a pretended neutrality, to do me all the mischief in his power? 
No; the law of nature—the law of nations obliges me to be just, but does not 
condemn us to be dupes.” The Right Hon. Gentleman then added on that oc- 
casion, “A strict fulfilment of our engagement is due to Spain ; otherwise Spain 
may turn round and say, ‘‘ You call me base, and abject, and degraded ; but if, 
after having plighted to me your neutrality, and while professing to keep the 
promise you keep it only to the ear,—if, safe in your pretended neutrality, you 
take advantage of my weakness to overwhelin me,—and all this while you are 
affecting a more than ordinary feeling for the rights, the interests, and the honour 
of nations,—then, however base, and abjeet, and degraded I may be, I shall have 
the consolation of knowing that there is one European Government which has 
sunk itself to a point so low as to incur the just reproaches even of the de- 
generate kingdom of Spain.’ ’’—He could add nothing to the force and cogency 
of those expressions; and should content himself with refering the gallant 
mover to the speeches of gentlemen opposite for an answer to the arguments on 
which he had founded his proposition. ‘The Hon. and Gallant Member stated 
his opinion that ‘what had taken place in the other House of Parliament arose 
out of party motives, and that the question was brought forward to serve a party 
purpose. [* Hear, hear,” from the ministerial side of the House.] Now, he 
was sure that the distinguished individual who had brought forward the motion 
was utterly incapable of resorting to any indirect or left-handed course [hear] to 
attain any object of ambition or otherwise, for a more straight forward man did 
not exist. [Hear.] ‘Therefore, the Gallant Member's observation could not 
apply to the Duke of Wellington. There was another personal topic to which 
he wished to advert. It has been said in another place that a Gallant Friend of 
his, Sir John Campbell, had made observations upon the Government un- 
becoming in a British officer. He knew Sir Jolin Campbell, and had served with 
him in the Peninsula. His Gallant Friend married a Portuguese lady, and 
naturally became attached to the people, as all who were acquainted with them 
must, for kinder persons did not exist inthe world. Under these circumstances, 
it was possible that Sir J. Campbell, thinking Portugal to be ill-used by Minis- 
ters, might have expressed himself with some acrimony as to their conduct. 
Ministers might consider it unbecoming in officers of the army or navy to express 
themselves disrespectfully to them; but if they were in the habit of frequenting 
some places to which he sometimes went [cheering &c] he was glad of those 
sheers because they afforded him an opportunity to say that the United Service 
Yub contained as honourable men as breathed ; and if such individuals were 
piassed against Government, what was it but to say that Ministers were unpopu- 
ar with many intelligent and high-minded men, who were not afraid to give an 
ndependent expression to their sentiments? [Hear.] If it were supposed un- 
yecoming the honour of a British officer to speak disrespectfully of the conduct 
of Ministers, God knew that was very frequently the case. [Laughter.] He 
-epeated, Sir J. Campbell might have spoken with acrimony of Ministers, but 
chat his Gallant Friend had ever expressed himself with disrespect of a higher 
and more sacred person, he entirely disbelieved. In conclusion, he called upon 
Ministers, if they desired to interfere in the affairs of Portugal, to do so in a 
manly and straightforward manner, instead of adding insult and mockery to 
deceit, by pretending to be neutral ‘at a time when they were acting as parti- 
sans. He should give his strongest and most decided negative to the motion. 
After Sir R. Peel and several other members had spoken, the house divided, 
when there appeared for the motion 361, against it 98, majority for ministers 263. 


—=Ga 
THE PEERS. 
We call the attention of all who value our old constitution to the language in 
whith its enemies speak of the vote of the House of Lords upon the Duke of 





join the army. An individual who had joined Don Pedro from this country was 
punished with 500 lashes because he dared to complain of ill treatment. And he | 





should add, that the conduct observed towards the Irish regiment in Don Pedro's 


Welirgiton’s motion. wpe 
“'Tijpp-vote,” says the Times, “is not important from its indication of any 
chaif edhe opinions of one branch of the legislature; but it is important if it 




















opens the eyes of the King and the country to some legal and constitutional 
means of making the House of Peers harmonise with a reformed House of Com- 
mons.” 

“The two houses,” says the Morning Chronicle, “are pulling in different 
directions, and it is quite clear that in such a state of things the affairs of the 
nation cannot be conducted advantageously. Ministers must either bring over 
the House of Lords to the House of Commons, or they must bring over the 
House of Commons to the House of Lords ;” and, after alleging the impossi- 
bility of ** bringing the House of Commons over to the House of Lords,’ it 
proceeds in these remarkably explicit terms .—‘‘ The Lords must, therefore, be 
drought round to the Commons, and that can only be by an extensive creation of 
Peers.” 

“ The peerage,” says the Globe, “ must, for their own sakes, as well as that 
of the nation, be rendered, as a body, more congenial, not merely with ministers, 
but with the country, and that not simply im reference to a coutemptible Lusita- 
nian despot, negro slavery, Church Reform, and various other isolated points, 
but as respects the national course and liberal progression generally.— Morning 
Post. 


’ 


Comment on the above by the Herald. 

The indirect threat of a resignation of ministers in case the House of Lords 
decided against them having failed of its intended effect in that assembly recourse 
is had to another threat—that of a creation of peers, for the purpose of placing 
the Upper House of Parliament as completely at the feet of the minister of the 
Crown as if it were only a tinselled puppet-show of which he pulled the 
strings. 

The notion of a House of Lords without a legislative will of its own, and con- 
fined to the passive and humiliating duty of registering the degrees of the King’s 
servants when sent up to them from an equally submissive House of Commons, is 
repugnant to the British constitution, which only recognises a legislature of three 
parts, each independent of the other—each checking the others by virtue of that 
very independence, and all invested with co-ordinate power. Reduce the House 
of Lords to a cipher, and instead of the British constitution of King, Nobility, 
and Commons, we have only a mere democracy, with a crowned President. Re- 
duce the House of Commons also to a cipher, and we have a tyranny, by what- 
ever name it may be called, established upon the ruins of the triple constitution of 
England. 

We live in strange times, when it is openly propounded that the independence 
of either house of the legislature is a defect in the constitutienal machinery of 
government which ought to be got rid of, lest any expression of that independence 
should embarrass the ministers of the Crown. The preserving the legislative 
power separate from the executive used to be considered one of the admirable 
principles of our system of government. Those who were accustomed to profess 
the utmost veneration for that and other sound principles, and who were ever 
ready to point the indignant jealousy of the people against any act of undue in- 
fluence exercised by the executive over the legislative authority, are now recom- 
mending, through that portion of the press which is devoted to their service, the 
total merging of the will of Parliament in that of the King’s ministers. Itis this 
dangerous and unconstitutional doctrine which the organs of the Whig party now 
advocate. But they will not find it an easy matter this time to fool the people 


into unreflecting excitement, for the sole purpose of preserving the sweets of | 


office to their patrons, who have broken so many promises, and violated so many 
principles, by which they once found favour in the eyes of the country. 

The most enlightened writers upon the constitution have regarded the check 
which one branch of the legislative exercises upon the other, and both upon the 
Crown, as a great and distinguishing excellence of our scheme of civil polity. 
But whenever both Honses of Parliament shall have surrendered their indepen- 
dence to the King’s ministers, those checks are gone, and that excellence is no 
more. it will then become a fiction, what Blackstone, De Lolme, and other able 
writers upheld to admiration. 

Without any reference to who are, or who may be hereafter, the ministers of 
the Crown, but looking only to the question as one of principle, we say it is a doc- 
trine fraught with the most pernicious consequences—a doctrine absolutely de- 
structive of our free constitution—which inculcates the propriety of blending 
those distinct powers into one—impelled by one will, and that the will of the 
minister of the Crown! The experience of the present session, but more espe- 
cially the rescinding of the vote on the malt tax at the minister's command, has 
shown that the House of Commons is one of the most obsequious that ever 


walked in the leading-strings of a minister. But not content with that, ministers, | 
if their sycophants are to be believed, wish to create such a number of peers as | 


will make them as secure of the decisions of the other house as if they had its 
votes in their pockets. The plan is something similar to that much-reprohated 
practice of some corrupt corporations under the unreformed system, of creating 
acrowd of freemen for the oceasion of an election, and thus swamping the free 
erercise of the elective franchise. It is a practice that, if once exercised fora 
good purpose, will be ten times exercised for an evil purpose. Better far would it 
be to abolish the House of Lords at once, than degrade it into something as ser- 
vile and contemptible as a Turkish Divan. 

Supposing such a coup d'etat as a creation of peers to carry any particular 
question be once familiarised to our notions of government in this country, what 
becomes of the saiutary power of impeaching delinquent ministers of the Crown, 
which the constitution has set up as one of its great defences against corrupt or 
arbitrary encroachments! In such impeachments, when the Commons accuse, 
the tribunal is the House of Lords—but a minister who has committed treason 
against the state, or any other high crime or misdemeanor, and who fears im- 
peachment, has only, according to this doctrine, to create a batch of peers large 
enough tv overwhelm the independent will of the House of Lords, and he is safe ! 
He has only to appoint his own judges, and he is sure of their deci- 
sion in his favour; for, of course, he would take care to raise to that ‘ dignity” 
only the most vile and abject of his creatures, who, while they degraded the 
peerage, would be sure to strike the balance and the rod from the hands of 
Justice. 

—— 
EAST INDIA COMPANY—PLAN OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

Ist. To separate the union which at present exists between the trading character and 
the sovereign character of the East India Company. 

2. To abolish altogether the Company as a trading company, and to throw the trade 
entirely open to general competition ; but 
S 3. To allow the Company to exercise its present authority in India for twenty 

years. 

5. To legalize the holding of lands"by Europeans in the East Indies. 

5. To allow the natives of India, notwithstanding their colour, birth, or religion, to be 
equally eligible to all offices as Europeans. 

PORTUGAL.—Vallongo (before Oporto), May 30.—Since my last of the 16th inst. 
our batteries have almost incessantly continued to fire upon the city, which has suffer- 
-ed considerably, The desertions are immense, chiefly Frenchmen, and not a day 
passes w.thout some coming over to us. On the 15th our batteries completely silenced 
the fort of Ervilho, where great numbers were killed and wounded. ‘T'welve officers 
and two quartermasters have been dismissed by Don Pedro from the marine brigade. 
The Pedroites are endeavouring to construct a bridge across the river, but a battery 
lately crected arrests its progress, and they will not succeed in completing it. Our in- 
formation from the city is that Solignac intends to attack with a force of 4,000 men, 
while the detachment expected to arrive in the steamers from England will attempt a 
disembarkation on our flank : every precaution is taken against surprise, and to resist 
this attack if made; and on the 25th a strong body of troops crossed the Douro to re- 
inforce the division under the command of General Lemos. 


The Prince of Orange was daily expected in London ; apartments having been 
aged for his accommodatiun.—Prince ‘Talleyrand was to leave London 


t the 20th of June for paris, and will not, we believe, (says the Courier) re- | 


rn hitheras Ambassador. The Prince’s splendid collection of paintings, by the 
vest masters, has been disposed of at public auction. The Royal assent had 
een given by commission to the Stamp Duties Bill, the Savings Bank Annuities 
‘Sill, and to a number of private bills ‘The most intense interest prevailed in 
reland on the approaching trial of W. Barrett, the publisher of O’Connel’s let- 
ers, for a libel. His trial was to take place in Dublin on the 13th June. The 


common law commissioners had made an elaborate report in favour of abolishing 
imprisonment for debt. 














Birth, in this city, on the 25th inst., the lady of Geo. Cripps, Esq. of a daughter. 


Died, on thel9th inst., of inflammation of the brain, Mr. Daniel Constable 
late of Cobham, Surrey, England, aged 23 years. 
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___NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 27, 1833. 
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By the arrival of the Virgiman from Liverpool, and the President from Lon- 
don, we have received papers from the British metropolis to the 14th ult. 

The Slave question has made considerable progress, and the proposed grant 

of fifteen millions is encreased by a vote of the House of Commons to twenty, 
which is given as a compensation to the planters for the loss of their slaves 
The conceding of this point, although the sum to be paid is totally inadequate 
to re-imburse the owners, is something gained on the score of public honesty. 
p . 
The following are the resolutions that have passed, and as they embrace the ge- 
neral outlines of the present scheme, we insert them here. So anxious was the 
Government to transmit their modified plan to the West Indies, that the Fal- 
mouth packet was detained several days for that purpose. 


“1. That immediate and effeetual measures be taken for the entire abolition of 
elavery throughout the colonies, under such provisions for regulating the condition of 
t ue hegroes as may combine their welfare with the interests of the proprietors. 

2. That itis expedient that all children born after the passing of any act, or who 


—— 














this purpose, be declared free ; subject nevertheless, to such temporary restrictions as 
may be deemed necessary for their support and maintenance. : 

“3. That all persons now slaves shall be registered as apprenticed jabourers, and 
acquire thereby all nghts and privileges of freemen ; subject to the restriction of la- 
bouring, under conditions and for a time to be fixed by Parliament, for their present 
owners. 

‘*4. That, towards the compensation of the proprietors, his Majesty be enabled to 
ee | —_ a sum not exceeding 20,000,000. sterling, to be appropriated as Parliament 
shall direct. 

“5: That his Majesty may be enabled to defray any such expenses as he may incur 
in establishing an efficient stipendiary magistracy in the colonies, and in aiding the 
local Legislatures in providing upon liberal and comprehensive principles for the reli- 
gious and moral education of the negro population to be emancipated.’ 

The following are some of the details of the proceedings in the House on 
the adoption of the above Resolutions. They will be perused with interest by 
our Colonial readers. 


“The House resolved itself into a committee on Colonial Slavery, when 
the resolution empewering Ministers to grant £20,000,000 as compensation to 
the West India planters came under consideration. This resolution was sup- 
ported by Lord Althorp, Lord Sandon, Mr. Stanley,.Mr. Clay, Mr. Godson, Sir 
R. Inglis, and Mr. Whitmore, on the ground that the sun now proposed as com- 
pensation to the Cplonists would secure their co-operation in carrying the plan 
for the abolition of ‘slavery into effect, which they considered to be of so much 
importance that the addition to the sum originally proposed was trifling in compa- 
rison to the object it would attain. Mr. Robinson, Mr. ©. Buller, Mr. Pryme, 
Major Beauclerk, Mr. Jervis, Mr. R. Potter, Colonel Evans, Mr. Pease, and Mr. 
A. Baring opposed the resolution principally on the ground that the amount of 
compensation was greater than the West India planters had a right to require, and 
that in the present condition of this country, it was inexpedient to add to the 
burthen of the people, which must be the result of this measure. 

Mr. Buxton proposed an amendment to the resolution to the effect that only 
half of the amount of compensation should be paid until the end of the term of 
apprenticeship, when the slaves would become really emancipated.—Lord How- 
ick supported this amendment, as he conceived it would tend to hasten the time 
of the liberation of the slaves. 

Mr. Clay and Mr. Ewart said they were willing to grant compensation, to 
the full extent, provided the monopoly of the West India planters was removed. 

Mr. Wason moved an amendment, the effect of which was, that the wages of 
the slaves should be paid by the Government of this country, and that the duty 
on sugar should be reduced one half. 

Mr. Briscoe proposed an amendment, limiting the amount of compensation to 
15 millions.—Another amendment was also moved, by Colonel Evans, to the 
effect that, in case the planters should experience any loss by the emancipation 
of the slaves, their compensation should consist in the opening of the foreign 
trade to the colonies, and in the reduction of duties on colonial produce.—The 
Committee divided on these amendments, which were all rejected. Mr. Buxton’s 
was lost by a majority of 135; the numbers being, for the amendment 142, 
against it 277. Mr. Wason’s amendment was rejected by a majority ef 362 ; 
Colonel Evans’s by a majority of 324, and Mr. Briscoe’s by 248 The Com- 
mittee then divided upon the original resolution, when the numbers were—For 
the resolution, 286; against it, 77; majority in favour of the resolution, 209. 

The fifth resolution for defraying the expense of stipendiary magistrates in 

the colonies, and of providing for the religious and moral education of the ne- 
| grues, was carried without a division, after a verbal amendment proposed by Mr. 
| Bulton had been agreed to.” 





| Great are the changes made in the measure since its first introduction—proba- 
| bly the annals of Parliament do not afford such another example. We are glad, 


nevertheless, that his Majesty’s servants have, in this case, shown such a lau- 
dable zeal in correcting their ownerrors. The following remarks from the 
London Courier, a paper which is friendly to, and supports Lord Grey’s cabinet 
in all matters of Reform, are to the point. 


The next merit to that of not committing an error, is to correct an errror 
committed. Such praise is, unquestionably, due to Ministers in respect to the 
compensation clause of their plan of Negro Emancipation. There is a vast 
difference between a loan of 15 millions, and an absolute—net gift ; we cannot 
call that a gift which is given in return for something taken away—but an abso- 
lute payment of twenty millions as compeasation for loss. We cannot suppose 
that there was any premeditated trickery in the first proposition of a loan. it 
must be considered as a lamentable error of judgment, which having been pointed 
out to Ministers, they have now most meritoriously corrected. As other changes 
in the Ministerial plan are talked of, it is not worth while to go into the details 
of the apprenticeship clause; we expect that the plan will at last assume the 
appearance of that well known pair of black stockings, the holes in which were 
mended with white silk. It will still be the Ministerial plan; but the blunders 
in it being rectified by the suggestions and improvements of its opponents, it will 
present a very different appearance from that of its original crude, and ill-consi- 
dered projection. 

It is stated, but we know not with what truth, that the West India Interest 
in London have given in their adhesion to the plan in its present modified state. 
If so, the House of Lords may not make the opposition that was expected, and 
the Bill may pass during the present session. 








We have made copious extracts from the debates in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment on the subject of the Portuguese War, because the subject is highly impor- 
tant in itself, and because it led to another defeat of Earl Grey and his Cabinet 
in the House of Lords. In former times, Parliament was supposed to speak the 
voice of the nation, and whenever a minister was defeated, he was supposed to 
| have lost the confidence of the country, and he, as a matter of duty and delicacy 
resigned and went out of office. This was the case with the Duke of Welling- 
ton; but not so with Earl Grey, who has sustained ha!f adozen such defeats in 


both Houses, and endures them with a fortitude that would have astonished the 
last generation. 

The origin of the question is this:—An expedition consisting of two steam 
vessels was fitting out at Falmouth, having on board several hundred troops for 
Don Pedro, under the command of Capt. Napier, a Post Captain in his Majes- 
ty's service. Several vessels had previously sailed with troops to the same des- 
tination. These palpable violations of the neutrality of the country—a neu- 
trality that was forced upon Spain in reference to the Portuguese question by 





the present Ministry, with a promise that England herself would be neuter— 
naturally attracted the attention of thinking persons, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton took an opportunity of asking Earl Grey in the House of Lords, if he was 
aware of what was going on. The Noble Premier, with cool indifference, replied, 
The Duke 

naturally felt surpriséd that the head of the Government should not be in posses- 
— of such information officially, and gave notice of a motion to address the 

King on the subject, since the Prime Minister’s intelligence seemed to be 





| that he had heard such statements were made in the newspapers ! 
| 
! 


| so defective. It is the debate which took place on this motion, to which we 
now call the attention of ovr readers. 

It was at first attempted to deny that any breach of neutrality had taken place, 
but the long list of armaments read by the Duke of Wellington andthe Earl 
of Aberbeen, soon put to flight this argument. The Noble Premier then ad- 
vanced the novel doctrine, that the fitting out of these*formidable expeditions 
was nota breach of neutrality—that the people might carry on war if they 
pleased as a mercantile speculation, provided the Government did not interfere 


| Advocate of England—of Lord Stowell—and the provisions of the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill. Besides, it was asked how could the Sovereign of a country | 
be at peace, and his subjects at war! The question was finally taken, and the 
House divided, leaving the Ministry in a minority of 12. 

A few days after Col. Davis brought forward a motion in the House of Com- 
mons, approvmg of the conduct of the Government, which was carried by a | 
very large majority—thus placing the two Houses of Parliament at issue. We | 
have preserved the colonel’s speech, as well as that of Sir Henry Hardinge in 
reply, and to these we refer our readers for the entire merits of the case. A 
more victorious and convincing argument than that of the latter member, cannot 
| be conceived—he, in fact, left not a remnant of argument to his opponent 
| And a remarkable part of this speech is, that he adduced the authority of 
| WASHINGTON in support of his position—thue placing Lord Grey and the 
We 








American Liberator at issue on an important point of national liberty. 
particularly recommend this speech to our readers. 

. Great stress is laid by Earl Grey on the fact that he did not prevent Don Mi- 
guel from recruiting his army in England, and therefore, as both the bellige- 
rents were allowed equal privileges, there was nothing to complain of. But 
this, it was argued, proved a double violation of neutrality, for the essence of 
neutrality consists in allowing neither party to make war upon the other through 


the medium of the power professing such neurality, Besides, what would such 








;a state of things lead to? 








Are Englishmen to to be hired in the streets 
like gladiators, for the amusement of any two royal ruffians, who may 
chose to make war upon each other’ and be paid, too, from the loans 
which the said two royal ruffians may have swindled England out of? For 
shame, Lord Grey! Wata picture for us to behold, Briton fighting against 
Briton, father against son, and brother against brother! and this, too, for mer- 
cenany motives on the behalf of two of the most worthless princes in Europe. 
Suppose Miguel was to take advantage of my Lord Grey’s offer, and send his re- 
cruiting parties among the Catholics of Ireland, and enlist them to fight 
the English under Pedro. Is there no disgrace in this? No national calamity 
to be feared from it? Let the unhappy feud now existing between the Catho- 
lics of Ireland and Englishmen be transferred to Portugal, and there be carried 
on in bloody and parricidal combat, and then let us ask ourselves how long be- 
fore the same bloody fight would roll back on the shores of Britain? For shame 
Lord Grey, for shame ! 

The Peers, for the course they have taken, have incurred the. unmeasured 
abuse of the Times, now no longer the paper of the people, but the Ministeriak 
hack—and that branch of the legislature is informed by the organ of a consti- 
tutional government, that it must prepare for its own dissolution or obey the 
mandates of the Cabinet! This sort of bullying does not go so far as it did du- 
ring the Reform Bill; and we copy to-day an article from the Morning Herald, 
a strong anti-tory and referm journal, placing a veto on behalf of the public on 
this insolent sentence pronounced by the aforesaid Times. We beg to recom- 
mend this article, and the one which precedes it, to ourreaders. For ourselves, 
we feel glad that the House of Lords has taken this step, and thus rescued, in 
part, the national character from a participation in this Portuguese affair. The 
question was brought forward by the Duke of Wellington on national grounds— 
his Grace denied that it was done for party purposes, and there is no evidence to 
the contrary. The large vote inthe House of Commons surprises no one, as 
it is generally admitted that the present majority of that House is the most 
obsequious, and ‘pliable to the will of the Ministers that has existed since the 
days of Walpole. The people have not forgotten that this is the same majority 
that re-imposed the odious malt-tax on Monday, after abolishing it on the Satur- 
day—that it is the same majority that refused to afford any mitigation of the 
house and window duties, or any modification of the corn laws. This same 
majority, too, it will be seen, would not listen to the arguments of Col. Davis, 
even when speaking on their own side, but manifested the utmost impatience to 
vote for his motion without hearing his reasons. 

The Royal message to the Peers, in reply to their address, will be found below. 
It does not, it will be remarked, observe the courtesy usually adopted by the 
King, when addressing a branch of the legislature of the nation. This is 
ascribed, with what truth we know not, to the wrath of the premier, who 
drew it up. Indeed the kind disposition of William the Fourth, and the decorum 
always observed on such occasions, by the illustrious House of Brunswick, lead 
us to acquit the monarch of a wilful participation in it. It ran thus :— 

‘“‘T have already taken all such measures as appeared to me to be necessary 
for maintaining the neutrality which I had determined to observe in the contest 
now carrying on in Portugal. (Signed) “W. Rex.” 

If his Majesty’s Government believe it to be advantageous to England and to 
Europe to puta stop to the warin Portugal by direct and armed intervention, 
they should do so at once, and not connive at the illegal warfare of the King’s 
subjects. To such a course there would be very little objection, and we should 
be very glad to see it take place to-morrow. There are, indeed, some indications 
that such an event is fast approaching. Funds on the 14th of June, stood at 
90 1-4 

The Bank Charter is certain of renewal, and upon terms not unacceptable to 
the great mass of proprietors. The following communication was submitted 
by Lord Althorp to the Board of Proprietors, and at a subsequent meeting at the 
Bank, it was favourably received, and will no doubt form the basis of a final ar- 
rangement: 





‘** Downing-street, May 2. 
“ Gentlemen,—After duly considering the conversations which I have had 





with you, the substance of which I have reported to my colleagues, his Majes- 
ty’s Government have directed me to make the following propusals to you for 
the purpose of renewing the Bank Charter :— 

‘“‘1st. We propose to renew the charter for 21 years, subject, however, to this 
condition, that if, at the end 10 years, the then existing Guvernment should so 
think fit, they may give 12 months’ notice to the Bank that the Charter shall ex- 
pire at the end of 11 years. 

“2d. That no Banking Company, consisting of more than six partners, shall 
issue notes payable on demand within the metropolis, or within 65 miles from 
the metropolis. Banking Companies, however, consisting of any number of 
partners established at agreater distance from the metropolis than 65 miles, 
shali have the right to draw bills on London without restriction as to their 
amount, and to issue notes payable in London. 

“3d. Bank of England notes shall be a legal tender, except{ at the Bank of 
England, or at any of its branches. 

«4th. Bills not having more than three months to run before they become due, 
shall not be subject to the usury law. 

“5th. An account similar to that laid before the Bank Committee, of the 
amount of bullion and securities in the hands of the Bank, and of the amount 
of notes in circulation, and of the deposits in the hands of the Bank, shall be 
transmitted, as a confidential paper, weekly to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
These accounts shall be consolidated at the end of each quarter, and the average 
state of the Bank accounts for the preceding quarter, published quarterly in 
the Gazette. 

«A Bill willalso be introduced into Parliament, with the view of regulating 
country banks. The provisions of the measure will be such as to holdout an 
inducement to the establishment of Joint Stock Banks who will not issue their 
own notes. 

‘“‘His Majesty’s Government directs me to call your attention to the alvan 
tages which these different propositions are likely to confer upon the Bank. 
Their tendency must be to extend the circulation of its notes, and by relieving 
bills at short dates from the usury laws, to facilitate its operations ; while, on the 
other hand, the only relaxation i nits extensive priviledges, as they at present exist, 
which is required, in the permission given to the Joint Stock Banks establishsd at 
a greater distance than 65 miles from the metropolis, to draw biils and to issue 
notes payable in London. 

‘His Majesty's Government, therefore, think that they have a right to expect 
some considerable pecuniary advantages from the Bank, in the management of 
the Government business. They consequently propose that Government should 
repay to the Bank 25 per cent. of the debt of £14,500,000 now due, and that 
the Bank shall deduct from the payments made to them from the Government 
for the transaction of the Government business, the annual sum of £120,000. 

*T hope that this proposal will be satisfactory to the Bank Direetors, and that 
by making the arrangements, an end may be speedily put to the suspense now 
existing.—I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient humble ser- 
vant, (Signed) ‘“ ALTHORP.” 

“To the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England.” 
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lo this was opposed the opinions of all the writers on national law—of the Judge | a rule of law that the Sectarians were equally bound with his Majesty's subjects 


| prived of his sight, is postponed until Friday next. 


The U. S. Ship of War St. Louis, has arrived at this port, having touched at 
Jamaica, from whence we have papers tothe 30thof June. She brings intelli- 


| gence of the decision of the Chief Justice, in the Grand Court, upon the right 


of Sectarian Ministers, to preach without license. His Honour laid it down as 


in general under the Toleration act, and could not preach without a license from 
the Magistrates of the Island assembled at Quarter Sessions. ‘The whole Island 
was ina state of extreme excitement upon the announcement of the intention of 
the British Cabinet, with regard to the emancipation of the slaves. A proclama-~ 
tion had been issued to the coloured population by the Earl of Mulgrave, stating 
the steps in progress in the Imperial Parliament, recommending a patient reliance 
on their parts, and assuring them that the earliest notice should be given of the 
completion of the measure proposed for their relief. We regret that the paper 
containing the proclamation has not come to hand, but the above is its substance, 





The Concert for the benefit of the Irish Harper, whom Providence has de- 
Every exertion will be made 
by the Committee to render the Concert worthy of public patronage. The 
tickets are fixed at the low price of fifty-cents. 

We aunounced to our Canadian friends in the last Emigrant, that Mr. May- 
wood would shortly visit Lower Canada, for the purpose of losing a few nights 
at Montreal ; we have now to state, also, that Mr. Rice, the celebrated “ Jim 
Crow,” will also visit Canada for the same purpose. Apart from the novel 


| and interesting character which he has introduced on the stage, he is a gentle- 


man of much respectability in private life. 
sshdaumeadasaaiaasene 











ONSUMPTION.—The number of cases that have presented themselves to the 
attention of Dr. Mackie since his arrival in this city, render it necessary to an- 
nounce to those labouring under consumption, that his hours for consultatien are from 
eight to nine in the morning, and from five to six in the evening, atthe North American 
Hotel, Bowery, [July 27-] 
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ts THE GENIUS AND THE JACKASS. 


re" NOL the bloom and’ odour of existence are gone. T feel, that hereafter I 


must linger ovt an aimless, wretched life. A day, nay an hour ago, and the earth 
was ‘opening Paradise.’ There was music in the airs of heaven—beauty in all 
objects. The spring sun gave a harmony to my pulsce. | communed with all 
things ; even the very hawthorn hedges dotted with green buds—the small birds 
twittering in my path—the lowing herds—the bleating floeks—nothing in nature, 
however mean and common, but elevated by my buoyant feelings, became a thing 
of worth and beauty. It is all gone—all, all passed away!” 

Such were the passionate exclamations of Silvio Tinkerville,—a youthful 
poet of exceeding promise. He was, in stature, of Parnassian height ;, that is, 
about five feet ten. ‘To his precise age we cannot speak ; but, certain it 1s, at 
the time of this burst of feeling, he had shaved two years. His fate bespoke a 
depth of thought, that spoke again of mystery. It was neither pale nor red, but 
freckled brown ; his nose, like his style, was elevated ; his hair, painfully tarned 
back, gave a fair chance of amplitude to his forehead,—he had, in short, a poetic 
face; foolscap rumpled in every compression of his brow—demy was at 
the corners of his mouth. Poor Tom made the ‘ hedge-pig for his pillow ;” 
Dut Silvio looked as though he slept on goose quills. So much for the casket— 
come we now to the jewel within. 

“It is all gone—a!l, all passed away!” And with this, Silvio dashed down a 
brook—struck his forehead with his clenched fist, and with a terrible ferocity, 
gnawed his lip, as though he would, with Ugolino, have supped off his own flesh. 
His friend Peter took up the book, the source of a!l this agony to Silvio. It wes 
one of those detestable publications, one ‘of those fiend-like, diabolical produc- 
tions, which, like the simoom, or the quartan ague, are periodical ; to name the 
title in all the intensity of its evil, it was ‘‘a review.” Silvio’s “ Rose-buds”— 
(such was the affecting name of his volume of poems, printed in small pica, 8vo.) 
was therein “reviewed.” 

“ Strange ! that the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article.” 

Take we a knave, convicted of perjury, or any other offence that may the more 
readily present itself to the recder ; let us follow him to his pillory, and let us 
observe his head and hands inserted in the ignominious apertures. He is fixed ; 
and now, the machine set off, he impartially presents his front and back to the 
surrounding mob. ‘The murmur deepens into aroar; the one egg heralds a 
shower ; the solitary cat leads the van of a hundred ; turnips, mud, stones, “ hur- 
tle through the darken’d air ;”—the multitude yell, the victim groans,—the as- 
sailants shout the louder, and take a surer aim ; the storm falls thicker ! the mob 
roar, laugh, scream, and pelt,—until, the hour concluded, the hangman opens the 
wooden collar, and huddled in a heap, begrimed with filth and bruised with brick- 
bats, down falls the offender. Well, it may be said, according to the oid phra- 
seology, “ this man has been pilloried.”. No such thing ; he has been—we give 
the modern copious meaning—he has been “ reviewed.”” Poor Silvio Tinkerville 
had been “ reviewed.” 

Peter Griffiths was, happily, not of that fine susceptible clay which composed 
Silvio; he was not of that porcelain mysteriously seut into this world to be 
chipped and cracked by the grosser delf: tu his eyes, the * review” was only so 
many little black marks on a piece of white paper He did not see the fiends, 
the devils, the incubi and succubi, grinning, scowling, leering from every letter ; 
he saw no defunct cat hurled along the page—his senses were offended by no 
ancient egg—no, he only saw a fair page, ‘‘ printed in a handsome type, expressly 
cast for the occasion.’’ Thus Peter could not offer that tender sympathy, that 
fraternal delicacy of sentiment, which the case of Silvio so imminently demanded. 
But what he could offer, he did; namely, a supper of cold quarter of lamb, salad 
and green cheese. Silvio, with an inexpressible look of mournful sense and an- 
guish, started from his chair, desperately grasped his hat, and rushed from the 
house. 

It was night—dark night. Silvio was alone—alone in an unfrequented, dreary 
lane, near Battersea. At any other time he would have felt cold, but there was 
that undefinable something in his heart which defied the night air. He strode on 
as though he had “ some busy fiend” in his breast, and the Ogre’s seven-leagued 
boots on hislegs. It was, as we have premised, dark ; and yet Silvio thought 
he saw, “ Rose-buds, by Silvio Tinkerville,” in burning characters dancing like 
so many ignes futui, before him—nay, his very ears seemed scorched. He felt 
that all the world was against him—and for the moment, he vowed warfare 
against all the world. He—he slackened his pace ; he did not breathe so heavily: 
he turned his head—he cleared his mouth of the burning saliva—he coughed ! 
It was an alarming moment; it seemed to grow darker—the hedge of blackthorn 
and alders seemed to shoot up higher, and impart strange, half-articulated sounds 
to their motion, as the night airs, like snakes, crept about the branches. There 
again—Silvio stoud still and gasped! He was now assured it was no fantasy ; 
he heard the distinct rattling of iron—yet he saw no one—heard no foot fall ;— 
but still the iron rattled and rattled —What a thousand images of terror came 
upon him! His very poetic feeling became his assailant, traitorously turning 
upon him instruments of torture: for what he knew, he was near the haunt of 
demons—some mysterious fiend might be working about him a diabolical spell. 
He tried to speak, but his throat felt lined with husk—again the sound approached 
him—again, again—he rushed forward, like one possessed, and, with a loud 
shriek, fell ! 

Peter Griffiths, though somewhat twitted at the unceremonious departure of 
Silvio, was not quite at ease about the euthusiast—yet he determined to go to 
bed : Mrs. Griffiths had already entered inté her first sleep. He thought he 
would see the bolts and bars in their proper places, and then—then his resolves 
vanished, for he lighted the taper in his lantern, and sallied vut in quest of Silvio. 
He took his way towards the bridge, and, ever and anon, hallooed “ Silvio,” 
but no voice answered, save that of a neighbour’sterrier. Peter trudged on with 
quicker pace—something dark knocks at his fuot—he stoops—and by his lantern, 
discovers Silvio pale as ashes, with the blood pouring from a wound in his poetic 
forehead. 

Peter returned for assistance—Silvio was removed to bed. The surgeon was 
sent for—the wound drest—and every question put to the sufferer as to the 
cause of the injuries. But poor Silvio only uttered incoherent speeehes about 
invisible giants, nocturnal demons, mixing up the writer of the review with the 
assailant of the over night; he vowed he had been smitten to the earth by a 
mighty and terrible giant—nothing clearer could be got from him. 

Peter and some of his neighbours sallied out, when it was fuil light, to search 
the larie. After due inspection, they discovered the assailant of Silvio—the 
giant that had flung him off his feet to be a long iron chain stretched across the 
road; the one end fastened to a stake, and the other to the leg of a jackass 
cropping thistles in the opposite ditch ! 

Peter, as we have said, was a man of homespun intellect, and yet from this 
very discovery, he would extract a salve for the literary wounds of Silvio ; for 
when the bardling would complain of some unseen giant who had struck him in 
print, Peter would say, with a sagacity worthy of a wiser hearer—“ A giant ! 
Phoo, phoo, if we could but see who it really was, the giant might turn out, a 
poor ass cropping thistles in a ditch !” 


—p>—_ 
A NEW BOARDER. 
From the Diary of a Joke Hunter. 

Dropped in at Wesley’s, and hada chat with Maugham—good fellow Mang- 
ham !—Inquired what news there was in the city: told me East India stock had 
dropped an eighth, and three meetings were projected to consider as to the house 
and windowtax. Consigned East India stock and the house and window tax to 
old Harry; and impressed upon him, that my ambition being to gather fat, I was 
only a quidnunc on the subject of fun. M. appreciated my motives ina moment, 
and said there was a new boarder in the house, worthy of the honour of my ac- 
quaintance. Bowed and begged to be introduced, “ Follow me,” said M. Did 
so, and in afew moments was placed in proper position to scrape the desiderated 
acquaintance. His head did not strike me as being eminently intellectual—he 
was in a profuse perspiration, yet wholly destitute of colour; he had a putty 
sort of complexion—oily, but whitey-brown ; his features had seemingly been 
disorganized, and huddled together again any how : his head and face, considered 
én massc, reminded me of a prodigious plum pudding broken in boiling. He 
had just cut his thumb by using a blunt knife, and was staunching the roby 
stream in a ream of red blotting paper. Duly commiserated him, and inquired 
how long he had been a boarder in the house. *‘‘ Three days,” replied he, * and 
I don't think I've been idle: for I've ploughed ‘The Field of Thessaly,’ clipped 
* Ancient Coins and Medals,’ and made hollow backs for ‘The British Poets, 
from Chaucer to Johnson.’ The last thing I did afore } come here, was to bind 
nine set of “The Runic Scatps,’ for Mr. Burns of Hatton Garden, full moroc- 
co—with prodigious tooling.” 

“Then you're not a mere boarder?” 

“ God forbid! only work, you see, is slack. Why; Sir, I was the man as did 
Sir John Soane’s famous folio copy of ‘Modern Giants’ for Longman and Co. 
In course I made it twice as tall as the paper—royal elephant ; because for why 
—Pope, I think it is, says, the sound should be an echo to the sense; and why 
shouldn't the binding be ‘an outward visible sign of the inward spiritual grace ?” 
That, to be plain-spoken, is the maximum hy which, wheresomever I can, with- 
out acting contrary to order, I always abides. For instance, if I could have my 
way, I'd bind ‘The Taylor’s master-piece’ in buck—‘ Suckling’ in calf—and 
* Murphy,” provided it was possible, in potatoe skins. Then again, when loose 
pieces are to be put together, why not—instead of acting on the higgledy pig- 
gledy principle—te a little appropriate’ ‘The art of living on £100 a-year,’ 
should be stitched up with ‘ Where shall I Dine?’ Fitzball’s appalling Dramas, 
with ‘Hood's Comic Annual,’ ‘ Revenues of the Church,’ with ‘ Rapacity of 
‘Wolves,’ ‘Orders in Chancery,’ with odd numbers of ‘The Penny Magazine,’ 
Lord Althorp’s Speeches on Taxation, with ‘ The Crisis,’ et cetera, and so forth, 
you know.” 





from the bush without.” 








“ But good as your plan js, it would not aifo 


“ Granted—therefore, after all, boards is the thing! Binding in boards—ap- 
propriate boards, mind me, would do away with the expense of title-pages. A 


| gentleman going into a library, might know from the outside ali about the con- 


tents—that is, if my plan was followed.” 

** And pray what is your plan?” 

“Why, to mention a few cases—using bona fide wood, you'll recollect, in- 
stead of hemp paper :—I’d always board ‘The Sorrows of Werter’ in pine; 
‘Hoyle’s Games’ in deal ; ‘ Chancery Practice’ in sloe; * Navigation’ in em; 
‘ The Sea’ in beech; *The Hue and Cry’ in aloe; and ‘Transactions of the 
Phrenological Society’ in the broken sculls of the Funny Club :—Can you re- 
member any other books?” 


gilists "—” 

** I'd bind them in box.” 

“* Tales of Chivalry ’—” 

*« In lance-wood.” 

“«The Busy-Body ’—” 

“Tn medlar.” 

“ «The Siamese Twins ’—” 

“Tn pear.” ' 

“*The Tutor’s Assistant ’—” 

‘* Birch, or beet-root, with caned sides.” 

“ Memoirs of Jonathan Wild '—” 

“In peach.” 

“* Anecdotes of Dogs ’—” 

“Tn bark.” 

«The Exile’—” 

“In Ar.” 

‘* Why, you seem to be quite au fait to the thing. 

‘“Yes: [have been many years thinking about it; and take my word for’t, 
there’s no book, that a man of talent can’t put into proper boards—only give him 
plenty of rope.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

““ Why, let him have his full range—geographical and particular. To puta 
case or so: For ‘ The Art of Preserving the Hair,’ 1 might perhaps recominend 
Combe-wood ; dut as to ‘Miss Landon’s works,’ I should certainly say, Burn- 
ham.” 

“Very fair.” 

“ Then, the different parts of trees might be made to serve one’s turn, in re- 
spect of boards.” 

** As how, pray?” 

“Why, for ‘ Racine,’ I should look out some roéty part; and for ‘The Rent- 
Day,’ I should provide some stumpy.” 

“Capital!” 

“ Even used materials might be worked up. Now, there's the builders :—For 
‘ Perils of the Sea,’ what so appropriate as rafters ‘—for ‘ Lives of British Bi- 
shops,’ as sleepers ?—for ‘ Heroes of the Ring,’ as floorers ; for Monsieur Jarrin 
or Signor Ude, as jambs? Then to take the coopers—what so capital for mo- 
dern music as old staves ?” 

“And for ‘The Monthly Magazine '—” 

“ Nothing could be more appropriate than pop'lar.”” 

—~— 


SuUNUIMAATY. 


Good Advice.—Gain your wife’s confidence, and you will afterwards gain what 
you please. You should never molest a wife, whatever faults she may have 
committed, but find some means capable of opening her eyes. Speak reason to 
her; seem to enter into her views, so as not to have the appearance of contra- 
dicting her: and, insensibly, by candid representations, by good treatment, by 
sensible reasoning, by the effusions of the heart, she may be brought to relish the 
morals you preach to her; but you must not assume a pedantic manner, or the 
tone of a moralizer. Above all things, do not complain of your wife before your 
children, but still less before your servants; they will acquire the habit of no 
longer respecting her. Women require attention; and the more se as their 
peevishness is almost always owing to the temper of their husbands, or domestic 
vexations. ‘Their tender forms demand consideration, as well as their situation, 
which does not permit thein to divert their cares so easily as we can do whose 
lives are divided between business and study. While the husband goes abroad 
on business or pleasure, the wife remains confined at home, necessari!y employed 
in minute attentions, which are generally teazing. Women who love reading 
have a resource, but they cannot be always reading; besides, most women who 
read much are infected with vanity. Let her creditors come frequently to per- 
secute her when she is in their debt. She will grow tired of their visits, and she 
will perceive that there cannot be a greater misfortune than to be in debt when 
we cannot pay. You will engage her attention by mentioning the necessity of 
saving something for her children. She loves them tenderly, and that motive 
will be the best lesson that can be given her. I formerly knew an old officer at 
Pesaro, who has suffered much from the passionate freaks of his wife. When 
she fell into a rage, he remained immovable, and did not speak one word ; and 
this silence very soon cooled her passion. The passionate are to be disarmed by 
mildness.—Ganganell’s Letters. 


Mr. Canning’s Conversational Powers.—Mr. Canning talked with rapidity 
and energy. There was a quickness in his bodily movements indicative of the 
quickness of his thoughts. He showed in conversation the universality and dis- 
cipline that he exhibits in Parliament and the courts of law.—The affairs of 
South America, English authors, Johnson, Pope, Swift, Milton, Drydon, Addi- 
son, (the criticisms of the last on Paradise Lost he thought poor things,) anec- 
dotes of the living Judges of England, of Lord Chancellors, living and dead ; 
the errors in Burrow’s Reports not always those of the reporter, he said ; the 


these were topics that he touched with the promptitude and power of a master. 
He quoted from the ancient classics and poets of modern Italy, (the latter in the 


if they came out whether they would or no, amidst the multitude of his ideas and 
illustrations. . He handled nothing at length, but with a happy brevity; the rarest 
art In conversation when loaded with matter like his —Sometimes he despatched 
a subject ina parenthesis, sometimes by a word that told like a blow. Not long 


tleman whose son was about to study law asked him what books he ought to 
read. ‘Tell him to begin with Demosthenes and Dante.” ‘ What, to make a 
lawyer?” said the father. * Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ and you don’t take, we won't 
argue about it.”"—Mr. Rush's Narrative. 


Longevity—There is at present residing at No. 19, Lady Lawson's Wynd 
(top flat,) West Port, a venerable matron, named Mrs. Butler, the days of whose 
pilgrimage have already outnumbered those of any individual now living in 
Edinburgh. She was born in Dumfries on the 4th of June, old style, 1728, and 
will, if she lives until her birth-day in June next. have gttained the patriarchal 
age of 105 years! She was 17 years old in 1745, and remembers the principal 
transactions of that stirring. She was with her husband in the army for a con- 
siderable length of time, has had 15 children, and her eldest daughter living now 
resides with her, and is 67 years old. 

We understand the will of the late venerable Rowland Hill has been proved 
under £17,000 ; and we are informed about £11,000 has been left to be devoted 
to promoting evangelical religion in the destitute and neglected villages of 
Britain.—Christian’s Penny Magazine. 

Mr. Sadler, the winner of the Derby, is a stable-keeper at Oxford, and pockets 
£12,000, independent of the stake.— Town. 

Catholic Marriages in England.—A bill will be moved for in the House of 
Commons in the course of next month, to legalize the marriage of Roman 
Catholics of England when soleminized by their own clergy. 

The Great Legal Failure of the firm of Hanroot and Metcalfe, of Lincoln's Inn 
has created the greatest consternation and dismay among many distinguished 
persons whose property had been entrusted to them, either for mortgage or in- 
vestment. Among the most interested, we hear of a Noble Duke, Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk, an Archbishop, ami several Dignitaries of the Church. The proceeds 
of Orby Hunter's property, purchased by the Marquess of Exeter for two hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds, has also recently passed through their house. One 
young Baronet of whom we have heard, had a lucky escape: being called upon 
to pay the residue of a purchase amounting to twenty thousand pounds only a day 
previuus to the fact of their insolvency being known, took the precaution of 
lodging the money at his bankers until the deeds were quite perfected. The 
parties were universally respected; and, next to Freere and Foster, we believe, 


the eldest legal firm in Lincoln’s Inn. The Partnership has since the event been | 


dissolved ; and we have seen a letter of Mr. Metcalfe’s, in which he acquits 
himself of all knowledge or participation in the defaleations of his partner. Mr. 
Philip Augustus Hanroot was a literary as well as legal man; his library being 
considered an unusually rich one : and his habits altogether being ofa refined and 
studious character, his present misfortune is the more unaccountable 

A Regiment Vacant.—By the demise of General Sir Robert Brownrigg, Bart. 
G.C.B., which took place on the 27th ult. the Colonelcy of the 9th Regiment of 
Foot, and Governorship of Land-guard Fort, becomes vacant ; 
in military circles as to Sir Robert's successor. 


Rumour is rife 


We understand that Mr. Muntz has refused to pay any more assessed taxes in 
money. He is reported to have told the collector that “ the government having 





“Oh! certainly ; a few posers I think .—‘ Pierce Egan's Lives of the Pu- | 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; the constitution of the United States; | 


original also,) not with the ostentation of scholarship, which he is above, but as | 


after this, my first meeting with him, one of his friends informed me that a gen- | 


deprived the country of a circulating medium sufficient to meet their demands, 
they must take it in kind. There was plenty of copper and tin on his premises ; 
or, if they preferred it, they might have iron and lead.” We have heard of 
several others who have followed Mr. M.’s example.—Birmingham Journal. 

















ME: BAKER informs her friends and the public that she has taken the commo- 
dious house in Broadway, known as the Adelphi, which she opened un the first 
of May last, as a private boarding house. Persons wishing single or suites of rooms, 
will find this house, from its construction and fine location, (opposite the Bowling 
| Green) a desirable residence, [July 27... 3t. 


| GOVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady of good education and respectability, 

and whe speaks the French language, may hear of a most advantageous situation 
| The salary will be ample, and every proper attention will be given to the comforts of 
| 








the Lady. App!v at this Offiee. [June 22.—3t, 


Lb, ko nesy CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—A weekly periodical of the above 
title, was commenced last October, in Philadelphia, by the subscriber, and has 
met with such extensive patrouage as fully to ensure its continuance. 

The object of this publication is to represent in a cheap and yet handsome manner, 
the choicest works that issue from the British press, in the various departments of His- 
tory, Travels, Biography, Memoirs, Fiction, &c. 

The numbers are issued weekly, and thus, at a very trifling expense, can be trans- 
mitted by post, making in the course of the year two volumes, of 416 pages each, 
equivalent to about fifty volumes of the usual London duodecimo size. 

TERMS, J 
The subscription price is five dollars per annum, payable im advance. 
Each number is accompanied, with a handsome cover, on which is printed a 
JOURNAL OF BELLES LEITRES, 

giving weekly a list of new publications in Great Britain and the United States ; Lite- 
rary Varieties, selected and original notices of new publications, with such other infor- 
mation as must prove particularly gratifying togentlemen of literary habits and taste. 

ti—# As this work is no longer a mere experiment, those wishing to subscribe may 
not hesitate froma fear of its interruption, 

Subscriptions received by ADAM WALDIE, No. 6 South-eighth street, Philadeb 
phia. June 22, 6t.] 








A N English gentlewoman, who has devoted many years to the education of young 
ladies, and 1s furnished with testimonials, which, she trusts, would be found satie- 
factory, from families of high respectability in her own country and the British Ameri- 
can provinces, is desirous of a new engagement. She offers her services especially to 
parents, who may wish their daughters instructed in the more solid and essential parts 
of educatien, and in the principles, habits, and manners, which peeuliarly distinguish 
the domestic circles of England. 
Letters addressed to S. V. W., Fredericton, New Brunswick, will receive due at- 
tention. [July 20, 3t.] 


AKE ONTARIO STEAM-BOAT—NOTICE.—The splendid low pressure 
steamer, Great Britain, Capt. Whitney, 550 tons, engine one hundred and eighty 
horse power, will, during the present season, leave Prescot every Wednesday morn- 
ing, for Niagara, calling at Brockville, Kingston, Cobourg, Port Hope, and York : will 
leave Niagara every Saturday afternoon for Prescot, calling at Oswego (state of 
New York), Kingston, and Brockville. For freight or passage apply to Mr. Marilly, 
at the steam-boat office, Prescot, or atthe steam-boat office, Pavilion Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, U. C. [June 29—3m, W.P. WALTERY, Agent. 


ENECA LAKE, New Steam boat Geneva, Capt. H. S. Evans, leaves Geneve 
every morning at 6 o’clock A. M, for the head of the Lake, and returns in the 
afternoon of the same day. This boat has been fitted up and furmished in the most 
costly style. 
Minute attention will be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the finest wines, 
For a description of the interesting objects and beautiful scenery on the shores of 
this Lake, the Travellers Guide for :833, page 220; also Ray’s Poems on the beauties 
of Seneca Lake. June 22—6m., 


YMNASTIC EXERCISES.—Fuller’s Now York Gymnasium, 29 Ann-street. 
Certificates from the first Physicians of the country, and from the President and 
Faculty of Columbia College, particularly recommending these exercises, may be 
seen at the gymnasium, where a card of regulations and terms may be had. 

Fencing and Sparring taught upon the most approved prfnciples. 

GREENBANK’S PERIODICAL LIBRARY. 

Forty-eight pages weekly—nearly 2,500 large octave pages a year, fur $5, furnishing 
annually select reading equal to fifiy volumes of common size. 

The Library will contain nearly all the new works of merit as they appear:—viz. 
Voyages—Travels—History—Biography—Select Memoirs—-Popular Science—Per- 
sonal Adventures—Tales of unexceptionable moral bearing, and approved Poems. 

The success which has attended the exertions of the subscriber to usher into public 
notice the Periodical Library, justifies the expression of his warmast thanks and grati- 
tude. A steadily and rapidly increasing patronage proves, that the advantages held 
out to readers in the first announcement of this work, are now every where admitted, 
and duly appreciated. 

The weakest eye can rest with pleasure on its full and clear type ; whilst every 
mind, however constituted, derives emusement and profit from the matter of its co- 
lumns. Biography, Essays and Travels—pleasant narrative and instructive disquisi- 
tion—appeals to the better affections, and aliment to the finer tastes of our nature, will 
be presented in due succesvion and alternation through the Periodical Library. Nor 
should a peculiarity, and an additional claim on a patriotic and enlightened public be 
overlooked, viz: that works of the highest standard in mixed literature, can be put in 
the hands, as it were, of almost every citizen in the country, for a sum, which in the 
common course of trade, would barely pay for their transportation, and the commission 
of a book agent. ‘The Life of Pestalozzi, the greater part of which appeared in the 
Library, and the price of our London copy of which was $4,50, costs our readers only 
about i8cents. For the Last Essays of Elia we paid $2 70. They will cost in the 
Library only 13 cents. The Traveis of Major Archer in Upper India, were purchased 
by us for $750. They willbe furnished in the Library at a cost of 20cents!! 

The Editor of the Periodical Library proposes to himself a wide range in sound 
literature, and a freedom to select not only the best works of the day; but, also, to in- 
troduce to the notice of the American public, others which have been overlooked, 
either through want of taste on the part of our publishers on this side of the Atlantic, 
or from fears that they were not sufficiently light and amusing. As imstances of over- 
sight by these persons, we may mention the Life of Peter the Great; and the Tour 
through France and Italy. London copies of which were alone procurable until pub- 
lished in the Periodical Library. The works in poetry and prose of the gallant pa- 
triot and popular poet of Germany, Korner, which appeared in 1827, and which are 
now on hand for republication, is proof to the same effect, as also the Spirit of the Age 
or Contemporary Portraits, which we shall also soon put to press, from a London copy 
long in the possession of the Editor. 

Works already published in Greenbank’s Periodical Library, viz: 

1, The Life and Trials of Pestalozzi, with additional copious details, illustrative of 
his method of teaching. 2. ‘The Life of Peterthe Great ; preceded by a sketch of the 
| Statistics and History of Russia. By Count Segur. 3. A Tour through France and 
| Italy. By Witham Haz'itt. 
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| 4 The Last Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb, Life and Martial and Miscellaneous 
| Poems of Korner, &c. &c. 
| In press: Travels in Upper India and the Himalaya Mountains ; By Maj. Archer. 
To be speedily followed by Lives of Mahomet and Wolsey; The Tyrol, Tales of the 
Wars of our Times, &c. &c. 

The “ Periodieal Library” wil! consist of Four Volumes in the course of the year--- 
| each volume to make upwards of six hundred and twenty pages. 
|; so * All Postages must be paid, except upon Letters containing cash, or from well 
| known agents, otherwise they will not be taken from the Post Office, Transmission of 
money by Mail will be at the risk of the publisher, 
) * Our subscribers will oblige us materially by making their remittances in notes 
| of the United States’ Bank when they can possibly do so. 
Address J. K. Greenbank, No. 9, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days v aieg from 
| New-York, | ‘ondon, 

Montreal, H.1..Champlin, May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
Ontario, Sebor, Bae er bey 20, July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,) Griswe', \June i, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.1i,July | 7,Nov.17, 

| Columbia, Delar “10, * 0, “ 10) % 3%, “ 87, 27, 
Sovereign, Keart: ¥, “20, * 26, 20, Aprill, Aug.1, Dec.1, 
Hannibal Hebard July 1,Nov. 1,Mar.1, ‘17, °* 17, ‘* 17, 
Thames, -, . ow 1b, “ It, es nM, “ 27, “ 27, “oe 27, 
York Nye, $ #99, “* Zu, “ 20,.May 7, Sep.7, Jan. Ts 
Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin! Aug. 1, Dee. ', Avril I,) i 17, Qo tet A 
Samson, Chadwick, } * 10, a» 1e,! oy, rte oy, 
President, Moore, “ 20, ** 20, 20,/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
New Ship —, mam, Sep. 1, Jan.!,May1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 











These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this erty of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and expori- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. ; 

For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; te 
GEORGE WILDES & aon No. 19 Coleman street, London, to 

FISH, GRINNELL and Co, 134 Front street, or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats rum daily to the Continent, 
| and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from} Days of Sailing from 
New-York. Havre. 
N France, E. Funk, |Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. 1Jan. 24,May 24, Sept.24 
. Sully, C.A.Forbes} “ 8, “ 8 “ 8,jFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
“ ‘ 


, 
. Francois Ist, Ww W.reug “16, “.16, *16) © &, 6 * 8 
- Rhone, 
. New Ship, 


. Formosa, 


J. Rockett, | “24, “24, “2a, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 

J. Clark, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1!,; “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 

W.B.Orne,| “ 8, “ 8, “ 8!Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
“ 8, “ 8, 











Vo. 1. 
2 
3 
4 
] 
2 ’ ’ 
3. Manchester, Weiderholdt| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, *..,'6, 
4. New Ship, H.Robinson,} “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 16, “ 16, % 16, 
| 1, Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb, 1, June 1, Oct. 1. SA, * TA 24, 
2. Charlemagne, Pierce, “« s, * 8, “ 8S jApril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 
} 3. New Ship, “16, “16, “16) * & © g © B 
| 4. Poland, Richardson,| “ 24, “24, “24 “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
| .1, Erie, J. Funk, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,, “ 24, 24) 24 
\ 2. Albany, Hawkins, oS eo 8, May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, * 6, "1 “tr <€ “6, * “3, 
4. Henri lV. . Castoff. eS 4. * 7.20 *.6, “* 16, * 16, 





| Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 

| bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E, 

Quesnel, L’Aine. ; 

Consiggees do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co 

} do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 

| Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street,C. Bolton, Fox and Living 
stou, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street, 
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